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INTRODUCTION 


It is an astonishing and somewhat sad thought how 
many people go through life without acquiring any love 
for poetry or even an appreciation of it. And yet poetry 
contains many of the most beautiful thoughts of the 
greatest thinkers, and English poetry is the greatest the 
world has ever known. It follows, therefore, that if we 
don’t like poetry we lose the subtlest pleasure that liter- 
ature has to give us, if not one of the greatest pleasures of 
life itself. 

It is perhaps natural that young people should fail to 
appreciate the highest class of poetry, which often deals 
with subjects, such as love and death, of which they have 
had little experience. And even if they are not handi- 
capped by lack of experience in respect to the subject 
matter of poetry, they are often inexperienced in language, 
in the inner meanings of words, in delicate distinctions, 
and in all with which the power of association of ideas 
can clothe the mere word. 

One result of the difficulty of appreciating poetry is that 
the young student often confines his reading to narrative 
poetry, such as that of the Border Ballads of Scott or the 
Lays of Lord Macaulay. Although both of these are 
excellent of their kind, their kind is rather humble, and no 
one could call himself a lover of poetry who could not go 
beyond such as these. At the same time there is good 
and bad narrative poetry, and the anthologist is able some- 


times to find poetry which will attract almost every student 
vii 
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by the interest of the narrative, and leave nothing to be 
desired from the point of view of the beauty of its words. 
Such a poem is Browning’s Hervé Riel, or to come to 
more recent poetry, Mr. Noyes’ Azghwayman. 

But it must be frankly confessed that in selecting poems 
for students of little experience in life or literature, one 
has often to choose between that which wz// be appreciated 
and that which one would like to be appreciated. And in 
this there is nothing very wonderful. The inexperienced 
musician prefers Sullivan to Wagner, just as the still less 
experienced prefers the composer of ‘‘ Tipperary ” to either. 
The inexperienced student of painting prefers Landseer to 
Turner, just as the more inexperienced prefers the oleo- 
graph to the pictures of either. Is it to be wondered at, 
therefore, that the inexperienced in poetry should prefer 
Scott to Wordsworth or G. R. Sims to both? 

What I have tried to do in the present Book I of Zhe 
Golden Books of English Verse is to ‘‘temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb” by choosing poems of a certain recog- 
nized literary standard which will appeal to those whose 
powers of literary appreciation is not a¢ present very high. 
I have purposely omitted all so-called children’s poems. 
If, with a view to give what can be appreciated, I have 
included ‘‘ poems” which are verse rather than poetry, I 
hope teachers will forgive me—I am sure their pupils will. 

And now a word to the student. There is one fault 
even worse than lack of appreciation, and that is hypocrisy, 
i.e. pretending to admire or to love what you do not 
admire or love. If you don’t admire a poem, don’t say 
you do because your teacher thinks you ought to. Don’t, 
of course, be for ever jumping up with ‘I don’t like this” 
or ‘‘I don’t think much of that”, but don’t be afraid of 
saying ‘‘I don’t understand this” or ‘‘I don’t appreciate 
that”. But don’t let your frankness degenerate into pride 
in being what Matthew Arnold called a Philistine, i.e. one 
who has no sympathy with art. Don’t think because the 
boy (or girl) by you likes poetry and you don’t that that 
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is something to be proud of. Some of the bravest men 
in the world have loved poetry, and have been poets them- 
selves, and many a soldier in Flanders has kept up his 
courage and his spirits by repeating to himself poetry 
which he learnt as repetition years before at school, and 
which he thought he had forgotten. 

Go to your teacher for elf, not for ready-made appreci- 
ations. After all, if eventually you don’t appreciate a 
poem yourself, it is not much good knowing why other 
people do. Fortunately a teacher who appreciates the 
beauty of a poem can often, by sympathetic explanation, 
implant a genuine appreciation in you. 

And surely the first step towards appreciation of poetry 
is to understand the meaning of the words—not necessarily 
all they stand for or suggest, but just the simplest meaning 
they convey. And it is astonishing how often this first 
step is omitted. A good instance of a verse of poetry 
which few people have gone to the trouble to try to under- 
stand is that third verse of Blake’s Tiger Tzger generally 
printed: 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 


And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet? 


For years I puzzled over the last line, which seemed to 
have no meaning. The hand must be the hand of God, 
the feet the feet of the tiger. At last I discovered that 
Blake had struck a verse out, leaving this verse with an 
unfinished sentence, without sense! And yet not one editor 
in a dozen seems to notice any difficulty, notwithstanding 
the fact that Blake himself made a passable emendation. 

The only bright side to such lack of understanding is 
when it comes to light in the form of the schoolboy’s 
“‘howler”. Such was that of the schoolboy who thought 


that 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips 
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was a simile from cvzcket. Or again that of the boy who 
began to paraphrase: 


He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 
But swam the Eske river where ford there was none 


vy ‘He did not wait for a conveyance”! A sharp class- 
mate said on this occasion ‘‘or for a motor-car!”” A mere 
understanding of the words of a poem is only one step 
towards appreciation, but it is the first step, and like every 
other first step it must be made before any progress can 
be expected. 

It is not because the poet wishes to be obscure or to 
“show off” that he writes in language that is unusual. 
A phrase is like a coin; when newly minted the impres- 
sion it contains stands out in striking relief; when it has 
been used by everyone for years it becomes dulled. One 
of the greatest powers of a great poet, and one in which 
Shakespeare was pre-eminent, is that of making new and 
striking phrases, clothing thoughts in fancy and beauty. 
Even the most ordinary things of life can sometimes be 
described in poetic language, as for example Lefroy’s 
description of the full-back as 


Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 
Watching the tortur’d bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet; 


pr again in Newbolt’s Vztaz Lampada 


And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 


which is a poet’s way of saying ‘‘It wasn’t to get his 
colours or to make the outstanding score of the season”’. 
The object of the poet is to appeal to our senses, to our 
imaginations, and to our fancies. We most of us have 
our five senses in something like working order; but how 
many can say the same of our imaginations or our fancies? 
Poetry prefers the picturesque to the commonplace. It 
suggests things by use of szmzle and metaphor. The poet 
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paints pictures as much as does the artist, but whereas 
the artist appeals to the bodily eye, the poet does to the 
eye of the imagination, and that is why it is easier to 
understand a picture than a poem. The poet is fond of 
old fashioned words because they bring an old fashioned 
aroma into the poem. He appeals to the ear by the 
‘“swing ” of his verse, by alliteration, and by subtle order 
and repetition of vowel sounds. 

Much of the beauty of poetry is lost if it is not read 
aloud and read we//. A pupil should never be allowed to 
read a fresh poem aloud; it is inflicting an unnecessary 
cruelty on his hearers. But a pupil, having once mastered 
the meaning of a poem, should not rest content until, if 
he cannot recite it, he can, at least, read it aloud intelli- 
gently. For poetry is a thing for the ear rather than for 
the eye. The pupil is often puzzled as to the amount of 
notice that should be taken of the metre. Generally 
speaking, as Tennyson said of his own poetry, if the poem 
is read intelligently the metre can be allowed to look after 
itself. One or two simple hints may be given. 

1. Don’t sing-song. 

2. Don’t stop at the end of every line whether the 
meaning requires it or not. 

3. Don’t over emphasize the meaning. 

4. Don’t try to make words rhyme (like azn, fountain), 
if they don’t really rhyme. 

5. Don’t try to make all verse perfectly regular. A 
poet often purposely departs from the ‘‘pattern” of the 
verse to avoid monotony. 

6. Think what the words mean. Don’t drop the voice 
at the end of subordinate clauses (beginning with such 
words as 2f, when, while) as if the sense were complete. 

Finally I hope the poems will give their readers as much 
pleasure in reading them as they have me in collecting 
them. 

FRANK JONES. 


BIRMINGHAM, 1920. 


NOTE 


For permission to include poems in the present volume the 
Publishers thank Mr. John Murray (for poem by R. Brown- 
ing), Mr. John Lane (for poems by E. C. Lefroy), Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., Ltd. (for poem by W. Morris, 
Srom “‘ Poems by the Way”), George Routledge & Co., Ltd. 
(for poem by W. J. Linton), Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
Lid. (for poem by A. Dobson), George Bell & Sons ( for 
poem by T. Ashe), Macmillan & Co. ( for poem by R. Hodgson), 
R. J. & A. E. Dobell (for poem by J. Thomson, ‘B.V."), 
Sir Henry Newbolt and Mr. John Murray (for three poems 
Srom ‘Poems New and Old’’), Mr. W. H. Ogilvie, Sir Herbert 
Stephen (for poem by J. K. Stephen), Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. 
A. P. Graves, Mr. Henry Johnstone, Mr. E. B. V. Christian, 
and Mr, Ek. W. Hornung. 
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Cherry-Ripe 


There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow; 
There cherries grow, which none may buy, 5 
Till ‘‘Cherry-Ripe” themselves do cry. 


These cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row; 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rose-buds filled with snow; 10 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy, 
Till ‘‘Cherry-Ripe” themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 15 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 
Till ‘‘Cherry-Ripe” themselves do cry. 
Tuomas CAMPION (1567-1619). 
1. Explain lines 5, 6. 
2. Explain: cherries, enclose, orient, pearl. 


3. What does her laughter show? 
1 


2 SHAKESPEARE 
England 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 5 
This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 10 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this fruitful mother of royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 15 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son, 

This land of such dear souls, this dear dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 20 
Like to a tenement or pelting farm: 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds: 25 
That England, that was wont to conquer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

Ah, would the scandal vanish with my life, 

How happy then were my ensuing death! 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616), 


Spoken by the dying John of Gaunt in Shakespeare’s King 
Richard Il. 


Soretell of him, i.e. of Richard Il. felting, paltry. 


1. Explain: seat of Mars, other Eden, against infection, in the office 
of, moat, stubborn Jewry. To what word is the phrase of the worla’s 
ransom added? 


2. Explain: the siege of watery Neptune, inky blots, parchment 
bonds, was wont, ensuing. 


CORBET—SHAKESPEARE 3 


To Vincent Corbet, His Son 


What I shall leave thee, none can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well : 

I wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, 

Both bodily and ghostly health; 

Nor too much wealth nor wit come to thee, 5 
So much of either may undo thee. 

I wish thee learning, not for show, 

Enough for to instruct and know; 

Not such as gentlemen require 

To prate at table or at fire. 10 


I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 

Thy father’s fortunes—and his places. 

I wish thee friends, and one at court, 

Not to build on, but support; 
To keep thee not in doing many 15 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 


I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days; 

And, when thy soul and body part, 

As innocent as now thou art. 20 


RICHARD CorseET, Bishop of Oxford 
(1582-1635). 


What does the poet wish for his son concerning wealth, learning, 
graces, friends, peace, death? 


Orpheus 


Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Orpheus, the son of Apollo, the god of poetry. _The word is of two 
syllables, the latter being pronounced -ise as all Greek names in -eus. 


1. Explain line 6. 


4 SHAKESPEARE—BROWNE 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art 10 
Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


SHAKESPEARE Or JOHN FLETCHER. 


2. Explain: Killing care. What fall asleep? 
3. What two verbs in the above would be different in modern 
English prose? 


A Comparison 


As when a woodman on the greeny lawns, 
When daily chants the sad-sweet nightingale, 

Would count his herd, more bucks, more prickets, fawns, 
Rush from the copse and put him from his tale; 

Or some way-faring man, when morning dawns, 5 
Would tell the sweet notes in a joysome vale, 

At every foot a new bird lights and sings, 

And makes him leave to count their sonnettings. 


So when my willing muse would gladly dress 

Her several graces in immortal lines, 10 
Plenty empoors her; every golden tress, 

Each little dimple, every glance that shines 
As radiant as Apollo, I confess 

My skill too weak for so admired designs; 
For whilst one beauty I am close about 15 
Millions do newly rise, and put me out. 


WILLIAM BROWNE (1588-1643). 


pricket, a buck in his second year. fale, count. Afollo, the God 
of Poetry. admired, to be wondered at. 


1. Explain: wold count, copse, put him from his tale, lights, leave 
to cownt. 

2. Explain: my willing muse, Plenty empoors her (empoors whom?) 
close about. 


HERRICK 5 


To his Mistress objecting to Him neither 
Toying nor Talking 


You say I love not, ‘cause I do not play 

Still with your curls, and kiss the time away. 

You blame me, too, because I can’t devise 

Some sport, to please those babies in your eyes; 

By Love’s religion, I must here confess it, 5 
The most I love, when I the least express it. 


Small griefs find tongues: full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound. 
Deep waters noiseless are; and this we know, 
That chiding streams betray small depths below. 10 
So when Love speechless is, she doth express 
A depth in love, and that depth bottomless. 
Now since my love is tongueless, know me such, 
Who speak but little, ’cause I love so much. 
RopertT HERRICK (1591-1674). 
still, always. 
1. Explain: kzss the time away, devise some sport, those babies in 


your eyes. 
2. What two proverbs are alluded to in lines 7-10? 


How Roses Came Red 


Roses, at first, were white, 

Till they could not agree 
Whether my Sappho’s breast, 

Or they, more white should be. 


But being vanquished quite 5 
A Blush their cheeks bespread ; 

Since then (believe the rest !) 
The Roses first came red. 


: ROBERT HERRICK. 
(D 68 ) 2 


miching, lying hid, pilfering. 


HERRICK 


His Grange or Private Wealth 


Though clock, 

To tell how night draws nigh, I’ve none; 
A cock 

I have to sing how day draws on. 


I have 

A maid, my Prue, by good Luck, sent 
To save 

That little, Fates me gave, or lent. 


A hen 

I keep, which creaking, day by day 
Tells when 

She goes, her long white egg to lay. 


A goose 

I have, which, with a jealous ear, 

Lets loose 

Her tongue, to tell what danger’s near. 


A lamb 

I keep, tame, with my morsels fed, 
Whose dam 

An orphan left him—lately dead. 


+ A cat 

I keep, that plays about my house; 
Grown fat 

With eating many a miching mouse. 


To these 

A Trasy I do keep; whereby 
I please 

The more, my rural privacy. 
Which are 


But toys; to give my heart some ease 
Where care 


None is; slight things do lightly please. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 


Trasy, the name of his dog. - 
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HERRICK—ANONYMOUS 7 


To Dianeme 


Give me one kiss 
And no more; 

If so be, this 
Makes you poor, 


To enrich you 5 
Ill restore 

For that one, two 
Thousand score. ROBERT HERRICK. 


Two Rivers 


Says Tweed to Till— 

‘‘ What gars ye rin sae still?” 

Says Till to Tweed— 

‘* Though ye rin with speed 

And I rin slaw, 5 
For ae man that you droon 

I droon twa.” ANON. 


1. Explain: gars, rin, slaw, ae. 
2. What proverb expresses the same thought as the above poem? 


When Molly Smiles 


When Molly smiles beneath her cow, 
I feel my heart—I can’t tell how; 
When Molly is on Sunday dressed, 
On Sundays I can take no rest. 


What can I do? on worky days 5 
I leave my work on her to gaze. 

What shall I say? At sermons, I 

Forget the text when Molly’s by. 


Good master curate, teach me how 

To mind your preaching and my plough: 10 
And if for this you ’ll raise a spell, 

A good fat goose shall thank you well. ANon. 


Explain: beneath her cow, worky days, shall thank you well. 


CHALKHILL 


Oh, the Brave Fisher’s Life 


Oh, the brave fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any, 
’T is full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved of many: 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
Only this 
Lawful is, 
- For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning up we rise 
Ere Aurora’s peeping, 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes, 
Leave the sluggard sleeping ; 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation : 
Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake 
Fish we take; 
There we sit 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We have gentles in a horn, 

We have paste and worms too, 

We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too: 
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CHALKHILL 


None do here 

Use to swear, 

Oaths do fray 

Fish away, 

We sit still, 

Watch our quill, 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Makes our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter, 
Where in a dike 
Perch or pike, 
Roach or dace 
We do chase, 
Bleak or gudgeon 
Without grudging, 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow; 
There we may 
Think and pray 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys 
And to be lamented. 


Joun CHALKHILL (lived about 1600). 


osier, the willow from whose twigs baskets are made. dleak, 


small white river fish. 


1. What is there incorrect in the expression dest of any? 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


a 


z. Explain: vodd, Aurora's peeping, knacks, delectation, gentles, 


do use to swear, fray, quill. 


3. Give six examples of imperfect rhymes in the poem if read with 
modern pronunciation, With what do the last lines of the verses 


rhyme? 


Io 


OLD BALLAD 


John Barleycorn 


There was three kings into the East, 
Three kings both great and high, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 


They took a plough and plough’d him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath, 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 
And showers began to fall; 

John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surprised them all. 


The sultry suns of summer came, 
And he grew thick and strong; 

His head well armed wi’ pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 


The sober autumn enter’d mild, 
When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 


His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


They ’ve ta’en a weapon long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee; 

And tied him fast upon the cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 


They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turn’d him o’er and o’er. 
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OLD BALLAD II 


They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 

They heaved in John Barleycorn, 35 
There let him sink or swim. 


They laid him out upon the floor, 
To work him further woe, 
And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 40 


They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones; 

But a miller used him worst of all, 
For he crush’d him ’tween two stones. 


And they hae ta’en his very heart’s blood, 45 
And drank it round and round; 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 

Of noble enterprise; 50 
For if you do but taste his blood, 

’T will make your courage rise. 


Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 
And may his great posterity 55 


Ne’er fail in old Scotland! 
OLp BALLAD. 


they hae sworn, they swore. 


1. What is the meaning of John Barleycorn ? 

2. What is meant by: put clods upon his head, got up again, 
armed wi’ pointed spears, bending joints and drooping head, cut him 
by the knee, cudgelld him full sore, darksome pit, upon the floor, 
scorching flames, very heart's blood, his great posterity? 

3. What is there remarkable about was and info in line 1, and 
they've ta’en in line 25. 

4. Write from memory in your own words the substance of the 


above poem. 


12 


GAY 


The Hare with many Friends 


Friendship, like love, is but a name, 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share 
Has seldom known a father’s care. 
‘Tis thus in friendship; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A Hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything (like Gay), 
Was known by all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain. 
Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 
As forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter’s cries, 
And from the deep-mouthed thunder flies: 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath; 
She hears the near approach of death; 
She doubles to mislead the hound, 
And measures back her mazy round; 
Till, fainting in the public way, 
Half-dead with fear she gasping lay. 
What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appeared in view! 
‘“Let me,” she says, ‘*your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a friend. 
You know my feet betray my flight; 
To friendship every burden’s light.” 
The Horse replied: ‘‘ Poor honest puss, 
It grieves my heart to see you thus; 
Be comforted; relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear!” 
She next the stately Bull implored; 
And thus replied the mighty lord: 
‘* Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
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GAY 13 


I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a friend; 
Love calls me hence; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow; 40 
And when a lady’s in the case, 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind; 
But see, the Goat is just behind.” 
The Goat remarked her pulse was high, 45 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; 
‘‘My back,” says he, ‘‘may do you harm; 
The Sheep’s at hand, and wool is warm.” 
The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained; 50 
Said he was slow, confessed his fears, 
For hounds eat sheep as well as hares. 
She now the trotting Calf addressed 
To save from death a friend distressed. 
‘* Shall I,” says he, ‘‘ of tender age 55 
In this important care engage? 
Older and abler passed you by; 
How strong are those, how weak am I! 
Should I presume to bear you hence, 
Those friends of mine may take offence. 60 
Excuse me, then. You know my heart. 
But dearest friends, alas! must part. 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 
For, see, the hounds are just in view!” 


Joun Gay (1685-1732). 
mow, a pile of corn in sheaves laid up in a barn. 


1. Explain line 2. 

2. Explain: bestial train, graze the plain. How is the word bestial 
now used? 

3. Why might we have expected hunters’ in line 15? 

4. What was the deep-mouthed thunder? 

5. Explain: doubles, measures back her mazy round, transport, 
owe my safety, my feet betray my flight, pretend, take the freedom. 

6. Give a word rhyming with mow. 

7. What confusion of construction is there in lines 45, 46? 

8. Explain: zz this important care engage, should I presume. 
What two meanings has the word presume? 

g. Explain: you know my heart. 

10. Give in your own words the lesson of the above poem. 


14 


GAY 


The Fox at Point of Death 


A Fox, in life’s extreme decay, 
Weak, sick, and faint, expiring lay: 
All appetite had left his maw, 
And age disarm’d his mumbling jaw. 
His num’rous race around him stand, 
To learn their dying sire’s command: 
He rais’d his head with whining moan, 
And thus was heard the feeble tone: 
Ah! Sons! from evil ways depart: 
My crimes lie heavy on my heart. 
See, see, the murder’d geese appear! 
Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 
Why all around this cackling train, 
Who haunt my ears for chicken slain? 
The hungry Foxes round them star’d, 
And for the promis’d feast prepar’d. 
Where, sir, is all this dainty cheer; 
Nor turkey, goose, nor hen, is here. 
These are the phantoms of your brain, 
And your sons lick their lips in vain. 
O Gluttons! says the drooping sire, 
Restrain inordinate desire. 
Your liq’rish taste you shall deplore, 
When peace of conscience is no more. 
Does not the hound betray our pace, 
And gins and guns destroy our race? 


Thieves dread the searching eye of pow’r, 


And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happiness attain, 

Let honesty your passions rein; 

So live in credit and esteem, 

And the good name you lost redeem. 
The counsel’s good, a Fox replies, 

Could we perform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done; 

A line of thieves from son to son. 

To us descends the long disgrace, 

And infamy hath mark’d our race. 
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GAY—PRIOR 15 


Though we, like harmless sheep, should feed, 
Honest in thought, in word, and deed, 
Whatever hen-roost is decreas’d, 
We shall be thought to share the feast. 
The change shall never be believ’d,—- 45 
A lost good name is ne’er retriev’d. 
Nay, then, replies the feeble Fox 
(But hark! I hear a hen that clocks), 
Go, but be mod’rate in your food; 
A chicken, too, might do me good. 50 


JOHN Gay. 


lig'vish, in modern spelling lickerish, a corruption of lecherous, lust- 
ful. clocks, clucks. 


1, Explain: maw, disarm’d his mumbling jaw. 

2. Explain lines 11-14. Explain: cackling train. What was the 
promis'd feast. 

3. Explain: znxordinate. , 

4. Explain line 24. Explain: betray our pace, gins, feel the quiet 
hour, puts a period, rein, redeem. 

5. Explain lines 36 and 4o. Explain: vetriev'd. What is a retriever? 

6. Write in your own words the story of the poem. 


To the Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles 
Harley (afterwards Duchess of Portland) 
when a Child 


My noble, lovely little Peggy, 

Let this my first epistle beg ye, 

At dawn of morn and close of even, 

To lift your heart and hands to Heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer: 

Our Father first, then Votre Pére, 

And, dearest child, along the day, 

In everything you do and say, 

Obey and please my lord and lady, 

So God shall love, and angels aid ye. 10 


on 


If to these precepts you attend, 
No second letter need I| send, 
And so I rest your constant friend. 


MATTHEW PRIOR (1664-1721). 


16 ERSKINE—BYROM 


The Indian Weed 


This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay, 
All flesh is hay. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The pipe, so lily-like and weak 
Does thus thy moral state bespeak. 
Thou art e’en such, 
Gone with a touch. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 

Of worldly stuff 

Gone with a puff 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin; 
For then the fire 
It does require. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And see’st the ashes cast away, 
There to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


RALPH ERSKINE (1685-1752). 


What is gone with a touch? Flow does a pipe require the fire? 


The Nimmers 


Two foot-companions once, in deep discourse, 
“Tom,” says the one, ‘‘let’s go and steal a horse.” 
‘* Steal!” says the other in a huge surprise, 

‘‘He that says I’m a thief, I say he lies!” 

‘* Well, well,” replies his friend, ‘‘no such affront— 
I did but ask ye. If you won’t, you won’t.” 
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So they jogged on, till in another strain, 

The querist moved to honest Tom again: 

‘‘ Suppose,” says he, ‘‘ for supposition’s sake, 

(Tis but a supposition that I make!), 

Suppose that we should //ch a horse, I say.” 
‘*Filch? filch?” quoth Tom, demurring by the way, 
‘‘ That ’s not so bad as downright theft, I own, 

But yet, methinks, ’t were better left alone; 

It soundeth something pitiful and low. 

‘Shall we go filch a horse,’ you say. Why, no! 

I'll filch no filching, and I’ tell no lie; 

Honesty ’s the best policy, say I!” 

Struck with such vast integrity quite dumb, 

His comrade paused. At last says he, ‘‘ Come, come, 
Thou art an honest fellow, I agree. 

Honest and poor. Alas, that should not be! 

And dry into the bargain! And no drink! 

Shall we go zzm a horse, Tom? What dost think?” 
How clear are things when liquor’s in the case, 
Tom answers quick, with casuistic grace, 

‘‘Nim? yes, yes, yes! Let’s nim with all my heart. 
I see no harm in nimming for my part. 

Hard is the case, now I look sharp into’t, 

That honesty should trudge i’ th’ dirt afoot! 
Besides, should honesty be choked with thirst? 
Were it my Lord Mayor’s horse, Id nim it first, 
And by the bye, my lad, no scrubby tit! 

There is the best that ever wore a bit 

Not far from hence.” ‘‘I take ye,” quoth his friend. 
‘Ts not yon stable, Tom, our journey’s end?” 

Good wits will jump; both meant the very steed, 
The top o’ the country both for shape and breed. 

So to’t they went, and with a halter round 

His feathered neck they nimmed him off the ground. 
’Twixt right and wrong, how many gentle trimmers 
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Will neither steal nor filch, but will be plaguey Nimmers. 


Joun Byrom (1691-1763). 


1. Explain: in deep discourse, affront, in another strain, querist, 


moved, supposition, filch, demurring. 


2. Explain: integrity, With what word does the word dumb go? 
3. Explain: liguor's in the case, casuistic, I take ye, good wits will 


jump, topo the country, to't, feathered neck, trimmers. 
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By Patrick Cary, the younger brother of Lord Falkland. 


CARY 


Hymn 


Whilst I beheld the neck o’ th’ dove, 
I spied and read these words :— 
“‘ This pretty dye 
Which takes your eye 
Is not at all the bird’s. 
The dusky raven might 


Have with these colours pleased your sight, 


Had God but chose so to ordain above.” 
This label wore the dove. 


Whilst I admired the nightingale, 
These notes she warbled o’er :— 
‘No melody indeed have I, 
Admire me then no more! 
God had it in his choice 
To give the owl or me this voice; 


Tis He, ’tis He that makes me tell my tale”. 


Thus sang the nightingale. 


I met and praised the fragrant rose, 
Blushing, thus answered she :— 
‘‘ The praise you gave, 
The scent I have 
Do not belong to me; 
This harmless odour, none 
But only God indeed does own: 


To be His keepers, my poor leaves He chose.” 


And thus replied the rose. 


All creatures, then, confess to God 
That th’ owe Him all, but I. 
My senses find 
True, that my mind 
Would still, oft does, deny. 
Hence pride! Out of my soul 
Or it thou shalt no more control. 
I'll learn this lesson, and escape the rod. 
I, too, have all from God. 


PATRICK CARY. 


Poems, written in 1651, were first published by Scott in 1819. 
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ANONYMOUS 19 


1. What is there ungrammatical in the word chose (line 8)? 

2. What is there unpoetical in the word adel (line 9)? 

3. Discuss the grammar of but J (line 28). 

4. What words would modern English use for ¢hat (line 30), s¢éZ 


(line 31). 
The Child’s Death 


He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time; 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or listening to their chime. 
His slender sail 5 
Scarce felt the gale; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore, 
While yet ’t was early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 10 
To dwell with us no more. 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his vessel’s keel ; 
A strip of yellow sand 
Mingled the waters with the land, 15 
Where he was seen no more! 
O stern word, Never more! 
Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 
The weary weight that old men must, 20 
He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed acherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither; so his stay 
With us was short; and ’t was most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God. 


to 
ot 


ANON. 


An anonymous poem of the middle of the seventeenth century. 


~, To what is the sound of the water likened in line 4? 

2. What connection is there between lines 14-15 and what precedes? 
3. Explain clave. What other meaning has this word? 

4. Explain: meet, delver, clod. 


20 CARTWRIGHT 


Celia upon her Sparrow 


Tell me not of joy: there’s none 
Now my little Sparrow’s gone; 
He, just as you 
Would toy and woo, 
He would chirp and flatter me, 5 
He would hang the wing awhile, 
Till at length he saw me smile, 
Lord, how sullen he would be! 


He would catch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again, 10 
He from my lip 
Would moisture sip. 
He would from my trencher feed, 
Then would hop, and then would run 
And cry Phzlzp when h’ had done; 15 
O whose heart can choose but bleed? 


O how eager would he fight 
And ne’er hurt though he bite: 
No morn did pass 
But on my glass 20 
He would sit and mark and do 
What I did, now ruffle all 
His feathers o’er, now let ’em fall 
And then straightway sleek them too. 


Whence will Cupid get his darts 25 
Feathered now to pierce our hearts? 
A wound he may, 
Not Love, convey. 
Now this faithful bird is gone, 
O let mournful turtles join 30 
With loving red-breasts, and combine, 
To sing dirges o’er his stone. 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT (1611-43). 
An imitation of a famous poem by the Roman poet Catullus. 
1. Explain: choose but bleed, mark (line 21), sleek. 


2. Make a list of imperfect rhymes according to modern English 
pronunciation. 


ANONYMOUS 21 


If all the World were Paper 


If all the world were paper, 
And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink? 


If all the world were sand-o, 5 
Oh, then what should we lack-o? 

If, as they say, there were no clay, 
How should we take tobacco? 


If all our vessels ran-a, 

If none but had a crack; 10 
If Spanish apes ate all the grapes, 

How should we do for sack ? 


If friars had no bald pates, 
Nor nuns had no dark cloisters ; 

If all the seas were beans and peas, 15 
How should we do for oysters? 


If there had been no projects, 
Nor none that did great wrongs; 
If fiddlers should turn players all, 
How should we do for songs? 20 


If all things were eternal, 
And nothing their end bringing; 
If this should be, then how should we 
Here make an end of singing? 
ANON (1640). 


The most remarkable thing about this poem is its date. We do not 
expect nonsense verses in the reign of Charles I! 


(2 68) 


22 ANONYMOUS—GREEN 


Cupid Mistaken 


As, after noon, one summer’s day, 
Venus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid, a-shooting, went that way; 
New strung his bow, new filled his quiver. 


With skill, he chose his sharpest dart! 5 
With all his might, his bow he drew! 

Aimed at his beauteous parent’s heart; 
With certain speed the arrow flew! 


“*T faint! I die!” the goddess cried, 

“O cruel! couldst thou find none other 10 
To wreck thy spleen on? Parricide! 

Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother! ” 


Poor Cupid, sobbing, scarce could speak. 
‘“Indeed, Mamma, I did not know ye! 
Alas! how easy my mistake! 15 
I took you for your likeness, Chloe!” 
ANON. 
Nero, a wicked Roman emperor. 
1. Explain: wreck thy spleen on, parricide. What other words of 
similar meaning end in -cide? 
2. Show that the meaning of the poem is explained in the last line. 


Erom, “The Splicen, - 


To cure the mind’s wrong bias, Spleen, 

Some recommend the bowling-green ; 

Some, hilly walks: all exercise; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 5 
Extreme good doctors for the Spleen; 

And kitten, if the humour hit, 
Has harlequined away the fit. 


GREEN—ANONYMOUS 25 


In rainy days keep double guard, 

Or Spleen will surely be too hard; 10 
Which, like those fish by sailors met, 

Fly highest while their wings are wet. 

In such dull weather, so unfit 

To enterprise a work of wit, 

When clouds one yard of azure sky, 15 
That’s fit for simile, deny, 

I dress my face with studious looks, 

And shorten tedious hours with books. 


MATTHEW GREEN (1696-1737). 


1. Explain: dzas, spleen. 

2. Explain line 4 and the allusion it contains. 

3. What grammatical difficulty does line 6 contain? 

4. Explain: monkeys have been . . . doctors, harlequined, those 
Jish, enterprise a work of wit. 

5. What grammatical confusion is there in lines 11, 12? 

6. Explain lines 15, 16. 


To His Child, Benjamin, from the Tower 


Sweet Benjamin, since thou art young, 

And hast not yet the use of tongue, 

Make it thy slave, while thou art free, 
Imprison it, lest it do thee. ANON. 


Robin Good-fellow 


From Oberon in fairyland, 
The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 
Am sent to view the night-sports here. 
What revel rout 5 
Is kept about, 
In every corner where I go, 
I will o’er see 
And merry be 
And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho! 10 


Oberon, King of the Fairies (see Midsummer-Night's Dream). 


1. What is Robin to o'er see (line 8)? 


24 ANONYMOUS 


More swift than lightning can I fly 
About the airy welkin soon, 
And in a minute’s space descry 
Each thing that’s done below the moon. 
There’s not a hag, 
Or ghost shall wag, 
Cry, ware goblins, where I go; 
But Robin, I 
There seats will spy, 
And send them home with ho, ho, ho! 


Where’er such wanderers I meet, 
As from their night-sports they trudge home; 
With counterfeiting voice I greet 
And call them on, with me to roam 
Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes, 
Or else unseen, with them I go, 
And in the nick 
To play some trick, 
And frolic it, with ho, ho, ho! 


Sometimes I meet them like a man; 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound; 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round. 
But if to ride, 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go, 
O’er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and pounds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho! 


When lazy queans have naught to do; 
But study how to cog and lie; 
To make debate and mischief too 
*Twixt one another secretly: 
I mark their glose 
And it disclose 
To them whom they have wrongéd so; 
When I have done, 
I get me gone, 
And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho! 
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ANONYMOUS 25 


When men do traps and engines set 
In loop-holes, where the vermin creep, 
Who from their folds and houses get 
Their ducks and geese and lambs asleep: 
I spy the gin, 55 
And enter in, 
And seem a vermin taken so. 
But when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho! 60 


By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our heydeguise, 
And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight harmonies. 
When larks gin sing, 65 
Away we fling, 
And babes new-born steal as we go; 
An elf in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho! 70 


From hag-bred Merlin’s time have I 
Thus nightly revelled to and fro, 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow. 
Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 75 
Who haunt the nights, 
The hag's and goblins do me know; 
And beldames old 
My feats have told, 
So vale, vale; ho, ho, ho! 80 
ANON. 


From Percy’s eligues; four verses omitted. Probably written 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

welkin, sky. queans, girls ofbad character. cog, deceive. glose, 
talk. heydeguise, country dance, origin and spelling doubtful. 
Merlin, an ancient magician. vale (Latin), farewell. 

2. Explain: descry, engines, vermin, spy the gin, gin sing, elf, 
hag-bred. 
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COW PER 


Epitaph on a Hare 


Here lies, whom hound did ne’er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 

Whose foot ne’er tainted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s hallo. 


Tiney, the surliest of his kind! 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined, 
Was yet a wild jack-hare. 


Though duly from my hand he took 
His pittance every night, 

He did it with a jealous look ; 
And when he could, would bite. 


His diet was of wheaten bread, 
And milk and oats and straw, 

Thistles or lettuces instead, 
And sand to scour his maw. 


On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 
Or pippins’ russet peel, 

And when his juicier salads failed, 
Sliced carrots pleased him well. 


A Turkey carpet was his lawn; 
Whereon he loved to bound, 
To skip and gambol like a fawn, 
And swing himself around. 


His frisking was at evening hours, 
For then he lost his fear; 

But most before approaching showers, 
Or when a storm drew near. 


Eight years and five round-rolling moons 
He saw thus steal away, 

Dozing out all his idle noons, 
And every night at play. 
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COWPER—ROGERS 27 


I kept him for his humour’s sake; 
For he would oft beguile 

My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 35 
And force me to a smile. 


But now, beneath this walnut shade, 
He finds his long last home; 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 
Till gentler Puss shall come. 40 


He in his turn must feel the shocks 
From which no care can save; 

And, partner once of Tiney’s box, 
Be partner of his grave. 


WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800). 


Tiney, Cowper had three tame hares, Bess, Tiney, and Puss. 
Jack-hare, male hare. 


1. Explain: tainted morning dew. Who nursed? 

2. Explain: domestic bounds confined, pittance, maw, regaled, 
pippins’ russet peel, failed. 

3. Explain: fawn, rolling moons, begutle. 

4. Give the subjects of the verbs made, force. Why do the tenses of 
these verbs differ? Explain: walnut shade. 

5. Explain: gentler Puss shall come, partner of Tiney’'s box. 


The Robin’s Grave 


Tread lightly here, for here, ’t is said, 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
A small note wakes from underground, 
Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
No more in lone and leafless groves, 5 
With ruffled wing and faded breast, 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves; 
—Gone to the world where birds are blessed! 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 
Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen ; 10 
But Love, and Joy, and smiling Spring 
Inspire their little souls to sing. 
SAMUEL RoGERS (1763-1855). 


1. Why are we to tread lightly? 
2. Explain: leafless groves, ruffled wing, faded breast, schoolboy’s 
giant form, inspire. 


28 . GOLDSMITH 


An Elegy on that Glory of her Sex, 
Mrs. Mary Blaize 


Good people all, with one accord, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word— 
from those who spoke her praise. 


The needy seldom passed her door, 5 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor, — 
Who left a pledge behind. 


She strove the neighbourhood to please, 

With manners wondrous winning, 10 
And never followed wicked ways,— 

Unless when she was sinning. 


At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size, 

She never slumbered in her pew, — 15 
But when she shut her eyes. 


Her love was sought, I do aver, 
By twenty beaux and more; 
The king himself has followed her,— 
When she has walked before. 20 


But now, her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all; 

The doctors found, when she was dead,— 
Her last disorder mortal. 


Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 25 
For Kent Street well may say, 
That had she lived a twelve-month more,— 
She had not died to-day. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH (1728-1774). 


1. Explain: left a pledge behind, hoop of monstrous size, beaux, 
hangers-on, she had not died. 


2. What did the doctors find? 


BLAKE—JONES 


The Tiger 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes? 
On what wings dared he aspire? 
What the hand dared seize the fire? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


What the hammer, what the chain, 
Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


WiLuiAM BLAKE (1757-1827). 


Explain: zmmortal, fearful symmetry, 


On Parent Knees 


On Parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled. 


So live, that sinking to thy life’s last sleep 


Thou then mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES (1746-1794). 


#0 
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30 COWPER—JONES 


An Epitaph 


Here lies one, who never drew 

Blood himself, yet many slew; 

Gave the gun its aim, and figure 

Made in field, yet ne’er pulled trigger. 

Armed men have gladly made 5 
Him their guide, and him obeyed; 

At his signified desire, 

Would advance, present, and fire— 

Stout he was, and large of limb, 

Scores have fled at sight of him; 10 
And to all this fame he rose 

Only following his nose. 

Neptune was he called, not he 

Who controls the boisterous sea, 

But of happier command, 15 
Neptune of the furrowed land; 

And, your wonder vain to shorten, 

Pointer to Sir John Throckmorton. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 


1. Explain: epztaph, epithet, cenotaph. 

2. Explain: gave the gun its aim, figure made in field, signified 
desire. 

3. Explain the humour of line 12. 

4. What is vain (line 17)? Why? 

5. Is there an imperfect rhyme in the above? If so, which is it? 


A State 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate: 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned: 


JONES 31 


Not bays and broad-armed ports, 5 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride: 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 10 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights; and, knowing, dare maintain; 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 15 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State; 
And sovereign Law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 20 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend Dissension like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks, 
Such was this heaven-loved isle. 25 
Than Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall Freedom smile? 
Shall Britons languish, and be men no more? 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards which decorate the brave 30 
’T is folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES. 


elate, raised to power. globes, symbols of kingship. Lesbos, 
Crete, two islands in the eastern Mediterranean. 


I 
2 


. Explain: laboured mound, moated gate, laughing, ride. 
. Explain line 8. What do you notice about the pronunciation of 


perfume? 


WAKE 


Explain: endued, brake. 

What dare men maintain? 

Explain: vend the chain. Explain lines 18-20. 
For what does hey stand in lines 21 and 24. 
Of what verb is rewards the object? 


G2 WORDSWORTH 


The Tables Turned 


Up! up! my friend, and quit your books; 
Or surely you’ll grow double! 

Up! Up! my friend, and clear your looks! 
Why all this toil and trouble? 


The sun, above the mountain’s head, 5 
A freshening lustre mellow 

Through all the long green fields has spread, 
His first sweet evening yellow! 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife! 

Come hear the woodland linnet! 10 
How sweet his music! on my life, 

There’s more of wisdom in it! 


And hark how blithe the throstle sings! 
He too is no mean Preacher! 

Come forth into the light of things! 15 
Let Nature be your teacher! 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless! 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health! 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness! 20 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of Man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can! 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings! 25 
Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things! 
We murder, to dissect! 


Enough of Science and of Art! 

Close up these barren leaves! 30 
Come forth and bring with you a heart 

That watches and receives! 


WiLtiam WorpDswortH (1770-1850), 


1. Explain: Sreshening lustre mellow, blithe, throstle, spontaneous, 
impulse, vernal wood, sages, lore. 
2. Explain lines 26-28. Explain: barren leaves. 


FRERE 33 


A Fable 


THE.BOY, AND HIS. TOP 


A little boy had bought a top, 

The best in all the toyman’s shop. 

He made a whip with good eel’s skin, 

He lashed the top and made it spin; 

All the children within call, 5 
And the servants, one and all, 

Stood round to see it and admire. 

At last the top began to tire. 

He cried out, ‘‘ Pray, don’t whip me, master; 

You whip too hard; I can’t spin faster; 10 
I can spin quite as well without it.” 

The little boy replied, ‘‘1 doubt it; 

I only whip you for your good. 

You were a foolish lump of wood. 

By dint of whipping you were raised 15 
To see yourself admired and praised, 

And if I left you, you’d remain 

A foolish lump of wood again.” 


EXPLANATION 


Whipping sounds a little odd; 

I don’t mean whipping with a rod; 20 
It means to teach a boy incessantly, 

Whether by lessons or more pleasantly, 

Every hour and every day, 

By every means in every way, 

By reading, writing, rhyming, talking, 25 
By riding to see sights and walking; 

If you leave off he drops at once, 

A lumpish, wooden-headed dunce. 


Joun HookHaM FRERE (1769-1846). 


34 ROSCOE 


The Butterfly’s Ball and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast 


Come, take up your hats, and away let us haste 
To the Butterfly’s ball and the Grasshopper’s feast! 
The trumpeter, Gadfly, has summoned the crew, 
And the Revels are now only waiting for you. 
So said little Robert, and, packing along, 5 
His merry companions came forth in a throng, 
And on the smooth grass, by the side of a wood, 
Beneath an old oak that for ages had stood, 
Saw the Children of Earth and the Tenants of Air, 
For an evening’s amusement together repair. 10 
And there came the beetle so blind and so black, 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back; 
And there was the Gnat, and the Dragon Fly too, 
With all their relations, green, orange, and blue; 
And there came the Moth, with his plumage of down, 15 
And the Hornet in jacket of yellow and brown, 
Who with him the Wasp, his companion, did bring, 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 
And the sly little dormouse crept out of his hole, 
And brought to the feast his blind brother, the Mole; 20 
And the Snail, with his horns peeping out of his shell, 
Came from a great distance—the length of an ell. 
A Mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A Water-dock Leaf which a table cloth made; 
The Viands were various, to each of his taste; 25 
And the Bee brought her honey to crown the repast. 
Then close on his haunches, so solemn and wise, 
The Frog from a corner looked up to the skies; 
And the Squirrel, well pleased such diversions to see, 
Mounted high over head, and looked down from a tree, 30 
Then out came the Spider, with finger so fine, 
To show his dexterity on the tight line, 
From one branch to another, his cobwebs he slung, 
Then quick as an arrow he darted along; 
But just in the middle, O, shocking to tell, 35 
From his rope, in an instant, poor Harlequin fell! 
Yet he touched not the ground, but with talons outspread, 
Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 
Then the Grasshopper came with a jerk and a spring, 
Very long was his leg, though but short was his wing; 40 


ROSCOE—HOOD 35 


He took but three leaps, and was soon out of sight, 
Then chirped his own praise all the rest of the night. 
With step so majestic, the Snail did advance, 
And promised the gazers a Minuet to dance; 
And they all laughed so loud that he pulled in his head, 45 
And went in his own little chamber to bed. 
Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night, 
Their watchman, the Glow-worm, came out with a light. 
‘* Then home let us hasten, while yet we can see! 
For no Watchman is waiting for you and for me.” 50 
So said little Robert; and pacing along, 
His merry companions returned in a throng. 


WILLIAM ROSCOE (1753-1831). 


No! 


No sun—no moon! 

No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 

No sky—no earthly view— 

No distance looking blue— 

No road—no street—no ‘‘t’ other side the way ”— 

No end to any Row— 

No indications where the Crescents go— 

No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 10 

No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em !— 

No travelling at all—no locomotion, 

No inkling of the way—no notion— 
““No go’’—by land or ocean— 15 
No mail—no post— 

No news from any foreign coast— 

No Park—no Ring—no afternoon gentility— 
No company—no nobility, — 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 20 

No comfortable feel in any member— 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 

November! 


or 


Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845). 


36 WORDSWORTH—ELLIOTT 


Mutability 


From low to high doth dissolution climb, 
And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not fail; 
A musical but melancholy chime, 
Which they can hear who meddle not with crime, 5 
Nor avarice, nor over anxious care. 
Truth fails not; but her outward forms that bear 
The longest date do melt like frosty rime, 
That in the morning whiten’d hill and plain 
And is no more; drop like the tower sublime 10 
Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even sustain 
Some casual shout that broke the silent air, 
Or the unimaginable touch of Time. 


WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. 


mutability, change. dissolution, the breaking up of a body into 
its original elements. sablime, lit. lofty. 


Explain: rzme, zs no more, sublime, crown of weeds, sustain some 
casual shout, touch of Time. 


A Poet’s Prayer 


Almighty Father, let thy lowly child, 

Strong in his love of truth, be wisely bold, 
A patriot bard, by sycophants revil’d. 

. Let him live usefully, and not die old! 
Let poor men’s children, pleas’d to read his lays, 

Love, for his sake, the scenes where he hath been; 
And, when he ends his pilgrimage of days, 

Let him be buried where the grass is green; 
Where daisies, blooming earliest, linger late 

To hear the bee his busy note prolong. 10 
There let him slumber, and in peace await 

The dawning morn, far from the sensual throng, 
Who scorn the wind-flowr’s’ blush, 

The red-breast’s lonely song. 


on 


EBENEZER ELLiotT (1781-1849). 


Explain: sycophants, revil'd, lays, sensual scorn. 


HOGG—MORDAUNT 


A Boy’s Song 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play, 

Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play 
Through the meadow, among the hay: 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
James Hoce (1770-1835). 


lea, grass-land, pasturage. 


The Crowded Hour 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
Throughout the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Major Morpaunt (written in 1791). 
Quoted by Sir W. Scott in Old Mortality, 1815. 


Explain: clarion, fife, sensual. 
(D 68 ) 4 


38 HUNT 


The Fish, the Man, and the Spirit 


You strange, astonished-looking angle-faced, 
Dreary-mouthed, gaping wretches of the sea, 

Gulping salt-water everlastingly, 
Cold-blooded, though with red your blood be graced, 

And mute, though dwellers in the roaring waste, 5 
And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be 

Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry; 


Legless, unloving, infamously chaste:— 
O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights, 
What is’t yedo? What life lead? Eh, dull goggles? 10 
How do ye vary your vile days and nights? 
How pass your Sundays? Are ye still but joggles 
In ceaseless wash? Still nought but gapes and bites, 
And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles? 


A FISH ANSWERS 


Amazing monster! that for aught I know 15 
With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 
Grimly divided from the breast below! 
Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace, 20 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace, 
Long-useless-finned, haired, upright, unwet, slow! 


O breather of unbreathable, sword-sharp air, 
How canst exist? How bear thyself, thou dry 

And dreary sloth! What particle canst share 25 
Of the only blessed life, —the watery? 

I sometimes see of ye an actual pazr 
Go by! linked fin by fin! most odiously. 


The Fish turns into a Man and then into a Spirit, and 
again speaks 


Indulge thy smiling scorn, if smiling still, 

O man! and loathe, but with a sort of love, 30 
For difference must its use by difference prove, 

And, in sweet clang, the spheres with music fill. 


HUNT—SCOTT 30 


One of the spirits am I, that at his will 
Live in whate’er has life—fish, eagle, dove; 

No hate, no pride, beneath nought, nor above, 35 
A visitor of the rounds of God’s sweet skill. 


Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, ’twixt loves and graves, 
Boundless in hope, honoured with pangs austere, 
Heaven-gazing: and his angel-wings he craves, 
The fish is swift, small-needing, vague but clear, 40 
A cold, sweet, silver life, wrapp’d in round waves, 
Quickened with touches of transporting fear. 


LeicH Hunt (1784-18509). 


infamously chaste, incapable of love. still but Joggles, always 
nothing but wrigglings. the spheres, the heavenly bodies were once 
thought to make music. 

1. Explain: angle-faced wights. What first made the fish stare? 

2. Explain: grimly divided, split body, prong after prong. 

3. Explain: jin by fin. Explain line 31. 

4. Explain: pangs, austere, heaven-gazing, craves, small - needing, 
quickened, transporting fear. 


Patriotism 


Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

‘‘ This is my own, my native land!” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 5 
From wand’ring on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 10 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 

The wretch concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 15 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


Sir WALTER Scotr (1771-1832). 


1. Explain: foreign strand, no minstrel raptures swell, despite, pelf, 
concentred all in self, doubly dying, unsung. 


40 SCOTT—TENNYSON 


The British Army 


A various host—from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall Merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Hers their bold port, and hers their martial frown, 5 
And hers their scorn of death in Freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts which league the Soldier with the 
Laws. 
Str WALTER SCOTT. 


1. What is there unusual in the use of the word various in line 1. 

2. Explain: rivals in renown, their bold port, azure, league the 
Soldier with the Laws. 

3. What shall Merry England claim? 


Home They Brought her Warrior Dead 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘« She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 5 
Call’d him worthy to be low’d, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 10 
Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 15 
‘‘ Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 


' Lorp TENNysoN (1809-1892). 


TENNYSON—LANDOR 41 


From “The Princess”, The poem is remarkable for its extreme 
condensation and simplicity. 


1. Give in your own words the story of the poem. 
2. Enlarge the story, adding details of your own. 


Little Aglae to her Father, on her Statue 
being called like her 


Father! the little girl we see 
Is not, I fancy, so like me; 
You never hold her on your knee. 


When she came home the other day 
You kissed her; but I cannot say 5 
She kissed you first and ran away. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864). 


Ianthe’s Question 


‘*Do you remember me? Or are you proud?” 

Lightly advancing thro’ her star-trimm’d crowd, 
lanthe said, and look’d into my eyes. 

‘“A yes, a yes to both: for Memory 

Where you but once have been must ever be, 5 

And at your voice Pride from his throne must rise!” 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Explain Ianthe’s question and Landor’s answer. 


Ianthe’s Name 


Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 

The soft sea-sand—‘‘ O/ what a child! 
You think you’re writing upon stone!” 


I have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide 
And find Janthe’s name again. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
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SOUTHEY 


The Holly Tree 


O Reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly Tree? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 

As might confound the Atheist’s sophistries. 


Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear. 


I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize; 
And in this wisdom of the Holly Tree 
Can emblems see, 
Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the aftertime. 


Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 
Harsh and austere; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I’d be 

Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And should my youth, as youth is apt I know, 
Some harshness show, 
All vain asperities I, day by day, 
Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the Holly Tree. 


And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 
The Holly leaves a sober hue display 
Less bright than they; 
But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the Holly Tree? 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


SOUTHEY—SMITH 


So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng, 

So would I seem among the young and gay 
More grave than they, 

That in my age as cheerful I might be, 

As the green winter of the Holly Tree. 


RoBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843). 


Explain lines 5, 6. 

. What are denoted by ¢hey (line 11)? 

Explain: nothing is to fear, moralize, perchance, austere. 
. Who seems reserved and rude? 

. Explain: vain asperities. 

. Explain the comparisons of lines 25-30, and lines 31-42. 


DufwWhs = 


A Mummy 


And thou hast walked about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And Time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted dummy! 
Thou hast a tongue; come, let us hear its tune! 

Thou ’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, mummy, 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon! 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 


Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame? 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates as sung by Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a Mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade— 
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Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played? 
Perhaps thou wert a Priest—if so, my struggles 
Are vain, for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 


Perhaps that very hand now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great Temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled; 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled; 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develop, if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green; 

Or was it then so old that history’s pages 

Contained no record of its early ages? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf! 

Art sworn to secrecy? Then keep thy vows! 
But prithee tell us something of thyself, 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered 
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What hast thou seen—what strange adventures numbered? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 


We have, above ground, seen some strange mutations; 50 


The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen—we have lost old nations; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 
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Did’st thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 55 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis; 

And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 60 


If the tomb’s secret may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold; 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled; 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face? 65 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of flesh! Immortal of the dead! 
Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 70 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning, 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

Oh! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 75 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


Horace SMITH (1780-1849). 


Thebes, a city of ancient Egypt. MJemnonium, the western suburb 
of Thebes. Queen Dido, the lover of Atneas. Romulus and Remus, 
the fabulous founders of Rome. Oszris, &c., Egyptian deities. 


1. Explain: pzles, misnomer (why ?), as sung by Homer, thou wert a 
Mason, owns tts juggles. 

2. Explain: pintoned flat, hob-a-nobbed, glass to glass. 

3. Explain lines 31-32 and line 36. 

4. What is the object of the verb develop (line 37)? 

5. Explain: szghtless orbs, the great deluge, incommunicative elf, 
strange mutations, pother, leathern breast, station, evanescence, posthu- 
mous, tegument, undying guest, both must sever. 
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The Jackdaw of Rheims 
I 


The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair! 
Bishop and abbot and prior were there, 
Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight, and many a squire, 
With a great many more of lesser degree— 5 
In sooth a goodly company ; 
And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 
Never, I ween, was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims. 10 


In and out, through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about; 

Here and there, like a dog in a fair, 

Over comfits and cates, and dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 15 
Mitre and crosier—he hopp’d upon all! 

With saucy air, he perch’d on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat; 

And he peer’d in the face of his Lordship’s Grace, 20 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
‘We two are the greatest folks here to-day!” 

And the priests, with awe, as such freaks they saw, 
Said, ‘‘ The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw!”’ 


The feast was over, the board was clear’d, 
The flawns and the custards had all disappear’d, 
And six little Singing boys—dear little souls— 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, two by two, 
Marching that grand refectory through, 30 


iss} 
or 


By the Rev. Richard Harris Barham (1788-1845), the writer of the 
Ingoldsby Legends, of which this is one. 


jfilawns, custards. 


1. Explain: lesser degree, sooth, I ween, motley rout, comfits, cowl, 
cope, rochet, pall, mitre, crosier, stoles, refectory. 
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A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 

Emboss’d and fill’d with water, as pure 

As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 

Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 

In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown, 

Carried lavender-water and eau de Cologue: 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 

Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 
One little boy more a napkin bore, 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 

And a Cardinal’s hat mark’d in ‘‘ permanent ink”’. 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dress’d all in white. 
From his finger he draws his costly turquoise; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight by the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait; 
Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


II 


There’s a cry and a shout, and a terrible rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they ’re about, 

But the Monks have their pockets all turn’d inside out; 

The Friars are kneeling, and hunting, and feeling 
The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew off each plum-colour’d shoe, 
And left his red stockings exposed to the view. 

He peeps, and he feels in the toes and the heels; 
They turn up the dishes, they turn up the plates, 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs: 
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But no!—no such thing—THEY CAN’T FIND THE RING! 
And the Abbot declared that, ‘‘ when nobody twigg’d it, 


Some rascal or other had popp’d in, and prigg’d it!” 


2. Explain: ewer, turquoise, twigg'd it, prigg'd tt. 
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The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 65 
He call’d for his candle, his bell, and his book! 
And in holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief: 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head; 70 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking; 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 75 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying; 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him dying— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! 
But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seem’d one penny the worse! 80 


The day was gone, the night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they search’d till dawn; 

When the Sacristan saw, on crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw! 

No longer gay, as on yesterday; 85 
His feathers all seem’d to be turn’d the wrong way; 
His pinions droop’d; he could hardly stand; 
His head was as bald’as the palm of your hand; 

His eyes so dim, so wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, ‘‘THaT’s Him! 90 
That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous thing! 
That’s the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s ring!” 


The poor little Jackdaw, when the Monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 
And turn’d his bald head, as much as to say, 95 
‘“‘Pray be so good as to walk this way!” 
Slower and slower he limp’d on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door; 
Where the first thing they saw, ’midst the sticks and 
the straw, 
Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw. 100 
3. Explain: hs candle, his bell, and his book; at board, one penny 
the worse. Why did nobody seem one penny the worse? 
4. What had caused the change in the Jackdaw? How did the 


monks know he was the culprit? Explain: Sacristan, pintions. 
5. Explain: heedless of grammar. 
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III 


Then the great Lord Cardinal call’d for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took. 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 
And being thus coupled with full restitution 105 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution. 


When those words were heard, that poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’t was really absurd, 

He grew sleek, and fat; in addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat! 110 


His tail waggled more even than before; 
But no longer it wagg’d with an impudent air, 
No longer he perch’d on the Cardinal’s chair. 
He hopp’d now about with a gait devout; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 115 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
He always seem’d telling the Confessor’s beads. 
If any one lied—or if any one swore— 
Or slumber’d in prayer-time and happen’d to snore, 
That good Jackdaw would give a great ‘“‘Caw!” 1 
As much as to say, ‘‘ Don’t do so any more!” 
While many remark’d, as his manners they saw, 
That they ‘‘never had known such a pious Jackdaw!” 


bo 
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He long lived the pride of that country-side, 

And, at last, in the odour of sanctity died ; 125 
When, as words were too faint his merits to paint, 

The Conclave determined to make him a Saint. 

And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know. 

It’s the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow, 

So they canonized him by the name of ‘‘ JIM CROW ”, 1:0 
The Rev. RicHarD BarHAM (Thomas Ingoldsby — 

1788-1845). 
6. Explain: lieu, plenary, absolution, gait devout, Matins, Vespers, 


pilfering, telling beads, odour of sanctity, conclave, canonized. 
7. Write notes on the following rhymes: dreams, Rheims; pure, 


Namur; turquoise, Jackdaws; caw, more. 


50 KEATS—CARLYLE 


To a Cat 


Cat! who hast passed thy grand climacteric, 
How many mice and rats hast in thy days 
Destroyed? How many tit-bits stolen? Gaze 
With those bright languid segments green, and prick 
Those velvet ears—but prithee do not stick 5 
Thy latent talons in me—and upraise 
Thy gentle mew, and tell me all thy frays 
Of fish and mice, and rats and tender chick. 
Nay, look not down, nor lick thy dainty wrists: 
For all the wheezy asthma—and for all 10 
Thy tail’s tip is nicked off—and though the fists 
Of many a maid have given thee many a maul,— 
Still is that fur as soft as when the lists 
In youth thou enter’dst on glass-bottled wall. 
JOHN Keats (1795-1821). 
climacteric, the year said to be the most fatal in one’s life. 
Srays, affrays. 


1, What are the languid segments? What the latent talons? 
2. Explain: frays, for all, wheezy asthma, maul, the lists thou 
entered. ; 


To-day 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away? 


Out of Eternity 5 
This new Day is born; 

Into Eternity 
At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 

No eye ever did; 10 
So soon it for ever 

From all eyes is hid. 
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Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day; 

Think, wilt thou let it ; 15 
Slip useless away? 


THOMAS CARLYLE (1795-1881). 


The Drowning Ducks 


Amongst the sights that Mrs. Bond 

Enjoyed, yet grieved at more than others, 

Were little ducklings in a pond, 

Swimming about beside their mothers— 

Small things like living water-lilies, 5 
But yellow as the daffo-dzllzes. 


“‘Tt’s very hard,” she used to moan, 

‘* That other people have their ducklings 

To grace their waters—mine alone 

Have never any pretty chucklings.” 10 
For why? Each little yellow navy 

Went down—all downy—to old Davy! 


She had a lake—a pond I mean— 

Its wave was rather thick than pearly— 

She had two ducks, their napes were green— 15 
She had a drake, his tail was curly— 

Yet spite of drake, and ducks, and pond, 

No litttle ducks had Mrs. Bond! 


The birds were both the best of mothers— 

The nests had eggs—the eggs had luck— 20 
The infant D’s came forth like others— 

But there, alas! the matter stuck! 

They might as well have all died addle 

As die when they began to paddle! 


1. Explain: grace their waters, old Davy, addle (what other form 
of the word should we have expected?). 
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For when, as native instinct taught her, 
The mother set her brood afloat, 

They sank ere long right under water, 
Like any overloaded boat; 

They were web-footed too to see, 

As ducks and spiders ought to be! 


No peccant humour in a gander 

Brought havoc on her little folks, — 

No poaching cook—a frying pander 

To appetite—destroyed their yolks, — 
Beneath her very eyes, ’Od rot ’em! 
They went, like plummets, to the bottom. 


The thing was strange—a contradiction 
It seemed of nature and her works! 
For little ducks, beyond conviction, 
Should float without the help of corks. 
Great Johnson, it bewildered him 

To hear of ducks that could not swim. 


Poor Mrs. Bond, what could she do 

But change the breed—and she tried divers, 
Which dived as all seemed born to do; 

No little ones were e’er survivors— 

Like those that copy gems, I’m thinking, 
They all were given to die-sinking. 


In vain their downy coats were shorn; 


They floundered still. Batch after batch went. 


The little fools seemed only born 

And hatched for nothing but a hatchment! 
Whene’er they launched—O sight of wonder! 
Like fires the water ‘‘ got them under’! 


No woman ever gave their lucks 

A better chance than Mrs. Bond did; 
At last, quite out of heart and ducks, 
She gave her pond up and desponded; 
For Death among the water-lilies 
Cried ‘‘ Duc ad me” to all her dillies. 
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But though resolved to breed no more, 

She brooded often on this riddle— 

Alas! ’t was darker than before! 

At last about the summer’s middle, 

What Johnson, Mrs. Bond, or none did 65 
To clear the matter up, the Sun did. 


The thirsty Sirius, dog-like drank 

So deep, his furious tongue to cool, 

The shallow waters sank and sank, 

And lo! from out the wasted pool, 70 
Too hot to hold them any longer, 

There crawled some eels as big as conger! 


I wish all folks would look a bit 

In such a case below the surface; 

But when the eels were caught and split 75 
By Mrs. Bond, just think of her face, 

In each inside at once to spy 

A duckling turned to giblet-pie! 


The sight at once explained the case, 

Making the dame look rather silly, 80 
The tenants of that Hely Place 

Had found the way to Pick a dilly, 

And so by under-water suction 

Had wrought the little ducks’ abduction. 


Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845). 


Duc ad me, Lat. lead (him) to me. Cf. ducdame, As You Like Jt, 
Tease 
Amiens. What’s that ‘‘ducdame ’’? 
Jacques. ’Tis a Greek invocation to call fools into a circle. 


hatchment, the arms of a person within a black border, exposed at 
his death. Szvzws, the dog-star. When it rises with the sun (July— 
August) the weather is very hot, hence dog-days. 


2. Explain: native instinct, peccant, havoc, plummets, beyond con- 


viction, without... corks, divers, conger, abduction. 
3. Make a list of puns in the poem. 
(+ 68 5 
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The War-song of Dinas Vawr 


The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition, 5 
We met a host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it. 


On Dyfed’s richest valley, 
Where herds of kine were browsing, 10 
We made a mighty saily, 
To furnish our carousing. 
Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 
We met them, and o’erthrew them, 
They struggled hard to beat us; 15 
But we conquered them, and slew them. 


As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The King marched forth to catch us; 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us. 20 
He fled to his hall-pillars; 
And, ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewild’ring, 25 
Spilt blood enough to swim in; 
We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 
The eagles and the ravens 
We glutted with our foemen; 30 
The heroes and the cravens, 
The spearmen and the bowmen. 


We brought away from battle, 
And much their land bemoaned them, 

Two thousand head of cattle, 35 
And the head of him who owned them: 
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Edynfed, king of Dyfed, 
His head was borne before us; 
His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus. 40 


THomas Love PEacock (1785-1866). 


1. Explain: deemed it meeter, furnish our carousing, hall-pillars, 
were glutted, cravens, his overthrow, our chorus. 


The Mountain and the Squirrel 


The Mountain and the Squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter ‘“ Little Prig ”; 

Bun replied: 

‘“You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 10 
To occupy my place— 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry; 

Ill not deny you make 15 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back 

Neither can you crack a nut!” 


RatpH WaLpo Emerson (1803-1882). 


Epitaph on a Favourite Dog 


Not hopeless, round this calm sepulchral spot, 
A wreath presaging life, we twine; 

If God be Love, what sleeps below was not 
Without a spark divine. 


Sir Francis Hastincs DoyLe (1810-1883). 


1. What belief is expressed in the above? 
2. Explain: sepulchral spot, presaging, spark divine. 
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The Vicar 


Some years ago, ere time and taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste, 

And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 

St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket 
Was always shown across the Green, 

And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 


Back flew the bolt of lissom lath; 
Fair Margaret, in her tidy kirtle, 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle; 
And Don and Sancho, Tramp and Tray, 
Upon the parlour steps collected, 
Wageged all their tails, and seemed to say— 
‘©Our master knows you—you’re expected.” 


Up rose the Reverend Dr. Brown, 

Up rose the Doctor’s ‘‘ winsome marrow”; 
The lady laid her knitting down, 

The husband clasped his ponderous Barrow; 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 

Pundit or Papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 

And welcome for himself, and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 

And warmed himself in Court or College, 
He had not gained an honest friend 

And twenty curious scraps of knowledge, — 
If he departed as he came, 

With no new light on love or liquor, — 
Good sooth, the traveller was to blame, 

And not the Vicarage, nor the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses: 
It slipped from politics to puns, 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses; 
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Beginning with the laws which keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels, or shoeing horses. 40 


His sermon never said or showed 
That Earth is foul, that Heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius: 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 45 
The hand and head that penned and planned them, 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them. 


He wrote, too, ina quiet way, 
Small treatises, and smaller verses, 50 
And sage remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble Lords—and nurses; 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet, or a turban, 
And trifles to the Morning Post, 55 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban. 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking ; 60 
And when religious sects ran mad, 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad, 
It will not be improved by burning. 


Barrow, Isaac Barrow (1630-77), Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, famous for his Sermons. Pundit, originally one learned in 
Sanscrit and Indian religion, now often used of one who merely claims 
to be learned. Jerome, Athanasius, two early Christian Fathers. 
Sylvanus Urban, the name adopted by the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1731. smoking, i.e. joking, playing practical jokes. 
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Explain line 3. 

Explain: scurvy, wicket, lissom, kirtle, lorn, box. 
Explain: winsome, marrow, ponderous, caste. 
Did the Vicar ever say that Heaven is gracious? 
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And he was kind, and loved to sit 


In the low hut or garnished cottage, 


And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 


And share the widow’s homelier pottage; 


At his approach complaint grew mild; 


And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 


The clammy lips of fever smiled 


The welcome which they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 


Of Julius Cesar, or of Venus; 


From him I learnt the rule of three, 


Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Quae genus: 


I used to singe his powdered wig, 


To steal the staff he put such trust in, 


And make the puppy dance a jig, 


When he began to quote Augustine. 


Alack, the change! in vain I look 


For haunts in which my boyhood trifled, — 


The level lawn, the trickling brook, 


The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled: 


The church is larger than before; 


It 


You reach it by a carriage entry; 
holds three hundred people more, 
And pews are fitted up for gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat: you’ll hear 


The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 


Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 


Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 


Where is the old man laid?—Look down, 


And construe on the slab before you, 


Hic gacet GULIELMUS BRown, 


Quae genus, the gender rules in Latin. 
St’ John's College, Oxford. 


Vir nulla non donandus lauru. 


WinTHROP MAcKwortH PRAED (1802-1839). 


Here lies William Brown, a man worthy of crowning with laurel. 


5. Why did he unbar the shutter? 


6. Explain: 


beds I rifled (line 84), very, Ciceronian, construe. 
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Johnian, a graduate of 
Hic gacet, &c., a Latin inscription: 
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Quince 


Near a small village in the West, 
Where many very worthy people 
Eat, drink, play whist, and do their best 
To guard from evil Church and steeple, 
There stood—alas, it stands no more !— 
A tenement of brick and plaster, 
Of which, for forty years and four, 
My good friend Quince was lord and master. 


o 


Welcome was he in hut or hall 
To maids and matrons, peers and peasants; 10 
He won the sympathies of all 
By making puns and making presents. 
Though all the parish were at strife, 
He kept his counsel and his carriage, 
And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 15 
And shrunk from Chancery suits—and marriage. 


Sound was his claret—and his head; 
Warm was his double ale—and feelings: 
His partners at the whist club said 
That he was faultless in his dealings. 20 
He went to church but once a week; 
Yet Dr. Poundtext always found him 
An upright man, who studied Greek, 
And liked to see his friends around him. 


Asylums, hospitals, and schools, 25 
He used to swear, were made to cozen; 
All who subscribed to them were fools, — 
And he subscribed to half a dozen; 
It was his doctrine that the poor 
Were always able, never willing; 30 
And so the beggar at the door 
Had first abuse, and then—a shilling. 


Some public principles he had, 
But was no flatterer nor fretter ; 

He rapped his box when things were bad, 35 
And said: ‘‘I cannot make them better!” 


1. Explain: fenemen/, kept his counsel, Chancery suits, faultless in 
nis dealings, cozen, rapped his box. 
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And much he loathed the patriot’s snort, 


And much he scorned the placeman’s snuffle, 


And cut the fiercest quarrels short 


With ‘ Patience, gentlemen—and shuffle!” 


For full ten years his pointer Speed 
Had couched beneath his master’s table; 
For twice ten years his old white steed 
Had fattened in his master’s stable; 
Old Quince averred, upon his troth, 
They were the ugliest beasts in Devon; 
And none knew why he fed them both, 
With his own hands, six days in seven! 


Whene’er they heard his ring or knock, 
Quicker than thought the village slatterns 
Flung down the novel, smoothed the frock, 
And took up Mrs. Glasse, or patterns; 
Adine was studying baker’s bills; 
Louisa looked the queen of knitters; 
Jane happened to be hemming frills; 
And Bell, by chance, was making fritters. 


But all in vain; and while decay 

Came, like a tranquil moonlight, o’er him, 
And found him gouty still, and gay, 

With no fair nurse to bless or bore him, 
His rugged smile and easy-chair, 

His dread of matrimonial lectures, 
His wig, his stick, his powdered hair, 

Were themes for very strange conjectures. 


Some sages thought the stars above 
Had crazed him with excess of knowledge; 
Some heard he had been crossed in love 
Before he came away from college; 
Some darkly hinted that his Grace 
Did nothing, great or small, without him; 
Some whispered, with a solemn face, 


That there was ‘‘ something odd about him!” 


I found him, at three score and ten, 
A single man, but bent quite double; 
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Sickness was coming on him then, 75 
To take him from a world of trouble; 

He prosed of slipping down the hill, 
Discovered he grew older daily; 

One frosty day he made his will, — 
The next, he sent for Doctor Bailey. 80 


And so he lived—and so he died! 
When last I sat beside his pillow 

He shook my hand, and ‘‘ Ah!” he cried, 
‘Penelope must wear the willow. 

Tell her I hugged her rosy chain 85 
While life was flickering in the socket ; 

And say, that when I call again, 
I?ll bring a license in my pocket. 


‘*T ve left my house and grounds to Fag,— 
I hope his master’s shoes will suit him; 90 
And I’ve bequeathed to you my nag, 
To feed him for my sake—or shoot him. 
The Vicar’s wife will take old Fox,— 
She ’Il find him an uncommon mouser, — 
And let her husband have my box, 95 
My Bible, and my Assmanshauser. 


““ Whether I ought to die or not, 
My doctors cannot quite determine; 
It’s only clear that I shall rot, 
And be, like Priam, food for vermin. 100 
My debts are paid; but Nature’s debt 
Almost escaped my recollection. 
Tom, we shall meet again ;—and yet, 
I cannot leave you my direction!” 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 


Mrs. Glasse, the author of a famous cookery-book. Assmanshauser, 
a Rhenish wine. Priam, King of Troy at the time of its siege by the 
Greeks. 


2. Explain: placeman's snuffie, shuffle, slatterns, all in vain. 

3. Explain: themes, conjectures, his Grace, but bent quite double 
(why dut?), prosed. 

4. Explain: must wear the willow. Who is meant by Penelope? 

5. Who was Fag? Explain: shoes will suit him. 

6. Much of the humour of the poem consists of the combination of 
dissimilar nouns with the same verb. Make a list of such examples. 


62 LONGFELLOW 


Simon Danz 


Simon Danz has come home again 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 

He has singed the beard of the King: of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen 

And sold him in Algiers. 


nn 


In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles 
And weathercocks flying aloft in air, 

There are silver tankards of antique styles, 

Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 

Of carpets rich and rare. 10 


In his tulip-garden there by the town, 

Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown, 

The old sea-captain, hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 15 


A smile in his grey mustachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 

And the listed tulips look like Turks, 

And the silent gardener as he works 

Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 20 


The windmills on the outermost 

Verge of the landscape in the haze 

To him are the towers of the Spanish Coast, 

With whiskered sentinels at their post, 

Though this is the river Maese. 25 


But when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 

And old seafaring men come in, 

Goat-bearded, grey, and with double chin, 

And rings upon their hands. 30 
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They sit there in the shadow and shine 

Of the flickering fire of the winter night; 

Figures in colour and design 

Like those of Rembrandt of the Rhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 35 


And they talk of ventures lost or won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same, 

While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 

From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 40 


Restless at times with heavy strides 

He paces his parlour to and fro; 

He is like a ship that at anchor rides, 

And swings with the rising and falling tides 

And tug’s at her anchor-tow. 45 


Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 

Are calling and whispering in his ear, 

‘‘Simon Danz! Why stayest thou here? 

Come forth and follow me!” 50 


So he thinks he shall take to the sea again, 

For one more cruise with his buccaneers, 

To singe the beard of the King of Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jaen 

And sell him in Algiers. 55 


Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW (1807-1882). 
singed the beard, thus was described an expedition which succeeded 


in burning part of the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. Maese, a river in 
Holland. Rembrandt, a famous Dutch artist. 


1 Explain: buccaneers, mustachio, listed tulips, blazing brands, Don. 
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Conversation 


Conversation is but carving; 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest ; 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time; 5 
Give to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff; 

And that each may have his due, 

Let your neighbour carve for you. 


Sir WALTER Scott (1771-1832). 


Write in your own words the meaning of the above lines. 


The Last Leaf 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 5 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 
Not a better man was found 10 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 1b 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said, 
‘* They are gone.” 
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The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 20 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 

Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said,— 25 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 30 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 35 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 40 
And the breeches, and all fhat, 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 45 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgs (1809-94). 


1. Explain: pruning-knife, ‘‘ They are gone’, mossy marbles. 
2. Explain the title of the poem. 
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The Wonderful ‘ One-Hoss Shay ” 


Have you heard of the wonderful One-Hoss Shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day? 

And then of a sudden it—ah! but stay, 

I’il tell you what happened, without delay— 5 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five ; 

Georgius Secundus was then alive— 10 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive !— 

That was the year when Lisbon town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down; 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 15 
It was on that terrible Earthquake day 

That the Deacon finished the One-Hoss Shay. 


Now, in building of chaises, I tell you what, 

There is always, somewhere, a weakest spot— 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 20 
In panel or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thorough-brace—lurking still. 

Find it somewhere, you must and will— 

Above or below, or within or without; 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 25 
A chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 

But the Deacon swore (as deacons do, 

With an ‘I dew vum” or an ‘‘I tell yeou,”) 

He would build one shay to beat the taown 

"N’ the keounty ’n’ the kentry raoun’; 30 
It should be built so that it couldn’ break daown: 
‘‘Fur,” said the Deacon, ‘‘’tis mighty plain 

Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
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"N’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jest 
To make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 


oo 
Or 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split, nor bent, nor broke— 

That was for spokes and floor and sills; 40 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs from logs from the ‘‘ Settler’s Ellum”, 45 
Last of its timber—they couldn’t sell ’em— 

Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 50 
Spring, tire, axle, and linch-pin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 

Thorough-brace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide, 

Found in the pit where the tanner died. 55 
That was the way he “ put her through”. 

‘‘ There,” said the Deacon, ‘‘ naow she ’ll dew!” 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned grey, 60 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away ; 

Children and grandchildren—where were they? 


Braddock, the Commander-in-Chief of the British army in America 
during the war with France. J dew vum, I do vow, an Americanism. 


1. Explain the metaphor in lines 11, 15. 

2. Explain: Zurking still (line 22). 

3. Explain: Ellum, had seen their chips, between their lips, their 
blunt ends, frizzled, linch-pin. 
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But there stood the stout old One-Hoss Shay, 
As fresh as on Lisbon earthquake day! 


Eighteen hundred—it came, and found 

The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred, increased by ten— 
‘“Hahnsum Kerridge ” they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came— 
Running as usual—much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive; 

And then came fifty—and fifty-five. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as 1 know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—you ’re welcome—no extra charge.) 


First of November—the Earthquake day— 
There are traces of age in the One-Hoss Shay— 
A general flavour of mild decay— 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be, for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And the spring and axle and hub encore ; 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be worn out. 
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First of November, ’ Fifty-five! 95 
This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way! 

Here comes the wonderful One-Hoss Shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

‘“‘Huddup!” said the parson—off went they! 100 


The parson was working his Sunday text; 

Had got to fi/thly, and stopped, perplexed 

At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill: 105 
First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

And something decidedly like a spill ; 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half-past nine by the meet’n’-house clock— 

Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 110 
What do you think the parson found 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 115 
How it went to pieces all at once— 

All at once, and nothing first— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful One-Hoss Shay! 
Logic is Logic. That’s all I say, 120 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 
encore, in addition. 


4. Explain: Hahnsum Kerridge, nothing local, sitting upon a rock, 
logic is logic. 
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The Charge of the Light Brigade 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
‘‘Forward, the Light Brigade; 
Charge for the guns!” he said; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘‘ Forward the Light Brigade!” 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d: 
Plung’d in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 40 
Cannon behind them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 45 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 50 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 55 
Lorp TENNYSON. 


The famous charge of the Light Brigade took place on 25th October, 
1854, during the Crimean War. Lord Raglan, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British forces, sent word to Lord Lucan, the commander 
of the cavalry, to advance at once to save the guns. Owing to some- 
one’s fault no specific guns were indicated, and the cavalry charge 
was made against the wrong part of the line. Lord Lucan and Lord 
Cardigan are thought to have recognized the folly of the order but to 
have considered it their duty to obey. 

Although this raises an interesting point of great military impor- 
tance, the implicit obedience of the rank and file is well worthy of 
such a noble poem. It was on this occasion that a French general 
uttered the famous saying: ‘‘It is magnificent, but it is not war”. 

1. Explain lines 13-15. 

2. Explain: Cossack, sunder'd. 

3. The metre is for the most part dactylic, but at the end of a line 
a trochee or a single syllable is sometimes introduced. Give examples 
of each of these. Why is the metre especially suitable? 


Northern Farmer (Old Style) 


Wheer ’asta bean saw long and mea liggin’ ’ere alodan? 

Noorse? thoort nowt o’ a noorse: whoy, Doctor’s abedn 
an’ agodn: 

Says that I moant ’a naw moor yadle: but I bednt a fool: 

Git ma my yaale, for I beant a-gooin’ to break my rule. 


‘asta bedn, hast thou been. med liggin’, me lying. agodn, gone. 
moant, may not. yadle, ale. 
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Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what’s nawways 
true: 5 

Naw soort 0’ koind o’ use to saay the things that a do. 

I’ve ’ed my point o’ yadle ivry noight sin’ I bean ’ere, 

An’ I’ve ’ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year. 


Parson’s abedin loikewoise, an’ asittin’ ’ere o’ my bed. 
‘‘The amoighty’s ataakin 0’ you to ’issén, my friend,” a 


said, 10 
An’ a towd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an’ I gied it 
M ) 
in hond; 


I done my duty boy un, as I’a done boy the lond. 


An’ I hallus comed to ’s choorch afoor moy Sally wur 


dead, 

An’ ’eard un a bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower 
my yead, 

An’ I niver knaw’d whot a medn’d but I thowt a ’ad 
summut to saay, 15 

An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ I comed 
awaay. 


But Parson a comes an’ a goos, an’ a says it easy an’ 
freea, 

‘“The amoighty’s a tadkin o’ you to ’issén, my friend,” 
says ’ea. 

I wednt saay men be loiars, thaw summun said it in ’adste: 

But a reads wonn sarmin a weeak, an’ I ’a stubb’d 
Thornaby waaste. 20 


Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taakin’ o’ mea? 
I beant wonn as saws ’ere a bean an’ yonder a pea; 
An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear! 


And I ’a managed for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty 
year. 


A mowt’a tadken Jodnes, as’ant nor a’adpoth o’ sense, 25 
Or a mowt ’a tadken Robins—a niver mended a fence: 
But godamoighty a moost taadke mea an’ taake ma now 
Wi ’auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornaby hodlms to plow! 
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Looak ’ow quoloty smoiles when they sees ma a passin’ 
boy, 

Says to thessén naw doot, ‘‘what a mon a _ bed 

sewer-loy!”’ 30 


For they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin fust a coom’d 
to the ’All; 
I done moy duty by Squoire an’ I done moy duty by all. 


Squoire’s in Lunnon, an’ summon I reckons ’ull ’a to 
wroite, 

For who’s to howd the lond arter mea thot muddles ma 
quoit ; 

Sartin-sewer I bead, thot a wednt niver give it to Jodnes, 35 

Noither a modnt to Robins—a niver rembles the stodins. 


But summun ’ull come ater med mayhap wi’ ’is kittle o’ 
steam 

Huzzin’ an’ madazin’ the blessed fedlds wi’ the Divil’s oan 
team. 

Sin I mun doy | mun doy, thaw loife they says is sweet, 

But sin I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to 
see it. 40 


What atta stannin’ theer for, an’ doesn bring ma the 
yaale? 

Doctor’s a ’tottler, lass, an a’s hallus 1’ the owd taale; 

I weant break rules for Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a 
floy ; 

Git ma my yaale I tell tha, an’ gin I mun doy I mun doy. 


Lorp TENNYSON. 


Lord Tennyson was born in his father’s rectory of Somersby in 
Lincolnshire. The above poem (here abridged) is written in the 
dialect of those parts. 


a says, he says. ‘zssén, himself. buzzard-clock, cockchafer. stubb’d, 
freed from stubs or roots. ‘auf the cows to cauve, half the cows not 
yet calved. hodlm, river-islet, or land beside a river. howd, hold. 
vembles, removes. sin ZI mun, since I must. ‘/ottler, teetotaller. 
hallus @ the owd tadle, always telling the same old story. /loy, fly. 


1. Explain: an's toithe were due. 

2. Who is referred to in line 19? 

3. Explain line 22. 

4. Explain: guoloty, kittle 0’ stedim, Divil’s odin tedm. 
5. Explain: 7 wednt break rules. 
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You are old, Father William 


“*You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
‘* And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


‘In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 5 
‘*T feared it might injure the brain; 

But, now that I’m perfectly sure 1 have none, 
Why, I do it again and again.” 


‘You are old,” said the youth, ‘‘as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 10 
Yet you turned a back-somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


‘In my youth,” said the sage, as he shook his grey locks, 
“‘T kept all my limbs very supple 

By the use of this ointment—one shilling the box— 15 
Allow me to sell you a couple?” 


‘“You are old,” said the youth, ‘‘and your jaws are too 
weak 
For anything tougher than suet; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak— 
Pray how did you manage to do it?” 20 


‘‘In my youth,” said his father, ‘‘1 took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife; 

And the muscular strength, which it gave to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 


‘‘You are old,” said the youth, ‘‘ one would hardly suppose 
That your eye was as steady as ever; 26 
Yet you balanced an eel on the end of your nose— 
What made you so awfully clever?” 


‘*T have answered three questions, and that is enough,” 
‘*Said his father; ‘‘ don’t give yourself airs! 30 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? 
Be off, or I'll kick you downstairs!” 


CHARLES LutwipGe Dopcson (1832-1898). 
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These lines of nonsense verse are by ‘‘ Lewis Carroll”, the author 
of Alice in Wonderland. The poem is a parody of Southey’s ‘‘ The 
Old Man’s Comforts, and how he gained them”. 


Lines from Locksley Hall 


Make me feel the wild pulsation, that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my 
life ; 


Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years 
would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s 


field, 
And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn, 5 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary 
dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then, 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of 
men: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that 
they shall do, 10 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly 
bales; 


. When did the poet feel the wild pulsation? 
. Where did the youth wish to go? Explain: father's field. 
. Explain: earnest. 
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Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 


ghastly dew 15 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the 
thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battleflags 
were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 20 


LorpD TENNYSON. 


4. What modern invention is foretold in lines 11-16? Explain: 
argosies, costly bales, ghastly dew. 

5. What political event may fulfil lines 19, 20? 

6. What do you notice about the sound of lines 6, 17? 


A Chanted Calendar’ 


First came the primrose, 

On the bank high, 

Like a maiden looking forth 

From the window of a tower 

When the battle rolls below, 5 
So look’d she, 

And saw the storms go by. 

Then came the wind-flower 

In the valley left behind, 

As a wounded maiden, pale. 10 
With purple streaks of woe, 

When the battle has roll’d by, 

Wanders to and fro, 

So totter’d she, 

Dishevell’d in the wind. 15 
Then came the daisies, 

On the first of May, 
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Like a banner’d show’s advance 
While the crowd runs by the way, 
With ten thousand flowers about them they 20 
Come trooping through the fields. 
As a happy people come, 
So came they; 
As a happy people come 
When the war has roll’d away, 25 
With dance and tabor, pipe and drum, 
And all make holiday. 
Then came the cowslip, 
Like a dancer in the fair, 
She spread her little mat of green, 30 
And on it danced she. 
With a fillet bound about her brow, 
A fillet round her happy brow, 
A golden fillet round her brow, 
And rubies in her hair. 
SypDNEY Dose. (1824-1874). 


The Red Thread of Honour 


Eleven men of England 
A breast-work charged in vain; 
Eleven men of England 
Lie stripped and gashed and slain, — 
Slain, but of foes that guarded 5 
Their rock-built fortress well 
Some twenty had been mastered 
When the last soldier fell. 


Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 
Across the sand-waves of the desert sea, 10 
Then flashed at once, on each fierce clan, dismay, 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 

Napier, Sir Charles James Napier (1782-1853), the conqueror of 
Scinde. In 1843 Napier seized and destroyed the fortress of Imam- 
ghar, the impregnable refuge of the Amirs, in the midst of the great 
desert in the east of Scinde. Truckee, a stronghold in the desert sup- 
posed to be unassailable. 
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These missed the glen to which their steps were bent, 
Mistook a mandate, from afar half heard, 
And, in that glorious error, calmly went 15 
To death without a word. 


The robber-chief mused deeply, 
Above those daring dead: 
‘* Bring here,” at length he shouted, 
‘‘ Bring quick the battle-thread. 20 
Let Eblis blast for ever 
Their souls if Allah will; 
But we must keep unbroken 
The old rules of the Hill. 


‘* Before the Ghiznee tiger 25 
' Leaped forth to burn and slay, 
Before the holy Prophet 

Taught our grim tribes to pray, 
Before Secunder’s lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen, 30 
The mountain laws of honour 

Were framed for fearless men. 


** Still when a chief dies bravely, 
We bind with green one wrist— 
Green for the brave, for heroes 35 
One crimson thread we twist. 
Say ye, oh gallant Hillmen, 
For these, whose life has fled, 
Which is the fitting colour, 
The green one, or the red?” 40 


‘*Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 
Their green reward,” each noble savage said; 
‘To these, whom hawks and hungry wolves shall tear, 
Who dares deny the red?” 
Thus conquering hate, and steadfast to the right, 45 
Fresh from the heart that haughty verdict came; 
Beneath a waning moon each spectral height 
Rolled back its loud acclaim. 


Once more the chief gazed keenly 
Down on those daring dead; 50 
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From his good sword their hearts’ blood 
Crept to that crimson thread. 

Once more he cried: ‘‘ The judgment, 
Good friends, is wise and true, 

But though the red de given, 55 
Have we not more to do? 


‘These are not stirred by anger, 
Nor yet by lust made bold; 
Renown they thought above them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 60 
To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God; 
Unmoved and uncomplaining, 
The path it showed they trod. 


‘* As, without sound or struggle, 65 
The stars unhurrying march, 
Where Allah’s finger guides them, 
Through yonder purple arch, 
These Franks, sublimely silent, 
Without a quickened breath, 70 
Went, in the strength of duty, 
Straight to their goal of death. 


‘‘If I were now to ask you 
To name our bravest man, 
Ye all at once would answer, 75 
They called him Mehrab Khan. 
He sleeps among his fathers, 
Dear to our native land, 
With the bright mark he bled for 
Firm round his faithful hand. 80 


Lblis, the chief of evil spirits. Ghiznee, a city of Afghanistan, 
stormed by British in 1830, retaken by the Afghans in 1844, and by 
the British in the same year. Secunder, the Persian form of Alexander 
(the Great). Cf. Secunderabad, the town of Alexander. 


1. Explain: desert sea, mistook a mandate, Allah, conquering hate, 
waning moon, spectral height, loud acclaim. 

2. What various impulses for fighting are mentioned in lines 57-60? 
What impulse had stirred those who were dead? 

3. To what are the ‘‘ Franks” compared in lines 61-68? Explain: 
Franks, sublimely silent, quickened breath. 

4. Explain: bright mark (line 79). 
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‘The songs they sing of Roostum 
Fill all the past with light ; 
If truth be in their music, 
He was a noble knight. 
But were these heroes living 85 
And strong for battle still, 
Would Mehrab Khan or Roostum 
Have climbed, like these, the Hill?” 


And they replied: ‘‘ Though Mehrab Khan was brave, 
As chief, he chose himself what risks to run; 90 
Prince Roostum lied, his forfeit life to save, 
Which these had never done!” 


“Enough!” he shouted fiercely ; 
‘* Doomed though they be to hell, 
Bind fast the crimson trophy 95 
Round doth wrists,—bind it well. 
Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 
With none so decked in heaven, 
To the fiends’ flaming den!” 100 


Then all those gallant robbers 
Shouted a stern ‘‘ Amen!” 
They raised the slaughter’d sergeant, 
They raised his mangled ten. 
And when we found their bodies 105 
Left bleaching in the wind, 
Around 4é0¢h wrists in glory 
That crimson thread was twined. 


Then Napier’s knightly heart, touched to the core, 
Rang like an echo to that knightly deed; 110 
He bade its memory live for evermore, 
That those who run may read. 


Sir Francis Hastincs Dovte. 


Roostum, an Eastern hero, one of the subjects of Matthew Arnold’s 
poem Sohrab and Rustum. 


5. In what way were the British greater heroes than Mehrab Khan 
and Roostum? 


6. Explain lines 97-100. 
7. Explain: fo the core, who run may read. 
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Yussouf 


A stranger came one night to Yussouf’s tent, 
Saying, ‘‘ Behold one outcast and in dread, 
Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 
Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 5 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes, ‘ The Good’.” 


‘‘ This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, ‘‘ but no more 
Than it is God’s; come in, and be at peace; 
Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His who buildeth over these 10 
Our tents his glorious roof of night and day, 
And at whose door none ever yet heard ‘Nay!’” 


So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said: ‘‘ Here is gold, 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight, 15 
Depart before the prying day grow bold.” 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindles nobleness : 


That inward light the stranger’s face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest; kneeling low 2 
He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s hand, 
Sobbing: ‘‘O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so; 
I will repay thee: all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!” 


On 


‘Take thrice the gold,” said Yussouf, ‘‘ for with thee 2 
Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away from me; 
First-born, for whom by day and night | yearn, 

Balanced and just are all of God’s decrees ; 

Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace!” 30 


James RussELL LOWELL (1819-1891). 


Sheik (pron. sheek), an Eastern chief. 


1. Explain: bow of power ts bent, at whose door. 
2. Explain the metaphor and the simile of the third verse. 
3. Explain: that inward light, my one black thought. 
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Loss of the Birkenhead 


Right on our flank the crimson sun went down; 

The deep sea roll’d around in dark repose; 

When like the wild shriek from some captured town, 
A cry of women rose. 


The stout ship Bzrkenhead lay hard and fast, 
Caught without hope upon a hidden rock; 


Her timbers thrill’d as nerves, when through them passed 


The spirit of that shock. 


And ever like base cowards, who leave their ranks 
In danger’s hour, before the rush of steel, 
Drifted away disorderly the planks 

From underneath her keel. 


So calm the air, so calm and still the flood, 

That low down in its blue translucent glass 

We saw the great fierce fish, that thirst for blood, 
Pass slowly, then repass. 


They tarried, the waves tarried, for their prey! 
The sea turn’d one clear smile! Like things asleep 
Those dark shapes in the azure silence lay, 

As quiet as the deep. 


Then amidst oath, and prayer, and rush, and wreck 

Faint screams, faint questions waiting no reply, 

Our Colonel gave the word, and on the deck 
Form’d us in line to die. 


’ 


To die!—’t was hard, whilst the sleek ocean glow’d 

Beneath a sky as fair as summer flowers :— 

All to the boats! cried one :—he was, thank God, 
No officer of ours! 


1, Explain: flank, stout, thrill’d as nerves. 
2. Explain the simile in verse three. 


3. Explain: ‘translucent, tarried, azure silence, sleek ocean glow'd. 


20 


25 
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Our English hearts beat true:—we would not stir: 
That base appeal we heard, but headed not: 30 
On land, on sea, we had our Colours, sir, 

To keep without a spot! 


They shall not say in England, that we fought 

With shameful strength, unhonour’d life to seek; 

Into mean safety, mean deserters, brought SE 
By trampling down the weak. 


So we made women with their children go, 
The oars ply back again, and yet again; 
Whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank low, 
Still under steadfast men. 40 


—What follows, why recall?—The brave who died, 
Died without flinching in the bloody surf, 
They sleep as well beneath that purple tide, 

As others under turf :— 


They sleep as well! and, roused from their wild grave, 45 
Wearing their wounds like stars, shall rise again, 
Joint-heirs with Christ,* because they bled to save 

His weak ones, not in vain. 


Sir Francis HaAstTINGs DOYLE. 


4. Explain: that base appeal, without a spot, shameful strength, un- 
honour'd life. 


How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three: 

‘«God speed!” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
‘‘ Speed!” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 5 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 10 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit; 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


’T was moonset at starting, but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 15 
At Diiffeld, ’t was morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chime, 
So Joris broke silence with ‘‘ Yet there is time!” 


At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 20 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past; 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 25 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, —ever that glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own ‘master, askance! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 30 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, “ Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We’ ll remember at Aix ””—for one heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 35 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

"Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 
chaff; 40 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘‘ Gallop,” gasped Joris, ‘‘ for Aix is in sight! 
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‘* How they ’ll greet us!”—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the full weight 45 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 50 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is friends flocking round 55 

As I sat with his head twixt my knees on the ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than His due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 60 


ROBERT BROWNING (1812-1889). 


The story here related is an imaginary one, and the ‘‘ good news” 
have no historical foundation. All the towns mentioned, with the 
exception of Aix, are in Belgium. Aix-la-Chapelle is in Prussia, a few 
miles from the Belgian frontier, 


pique, point of spur. croup, hind-quarters (generally crop). 


1. Explain: watch, postern, girths, against him (line 20). 

2. Explain the simile contained in lines 23-24. 

3. What connection have the phrases, his low head and crest and 
one eye's black intelligence, with the rest of the sentence? 

4. Explain: pricked out on his track, its white edge, askance, spume- 
flakes, aye and anon. 

5. Explain the metaphor in line 39. 

6. Explain: the full weight (line 45), holster, peer. 

7. In what way is the metre specially suitable to the poem? 
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Hervé Riel 


On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French,—woe to France! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 
blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on the Rance, 5 
With the English fleet in view. 


‘Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 


chase; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all; 10 


And they signalled to the place 
‘‘ Help the winners ot a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick—or, 
quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board; 15 
‘Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass?” laughed they; 
‘Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage 
scarred and scored, 
Shall the Hormdable here with her twelve and eighty guns 
Think to make the river mouth by the single narrow 


way, 
Trust to enter where ’t is ticklish for a craft of twenty tons, 
And with flow at full beside? 21 


Now ’tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather Say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 25 


Then was called a council straight ; 
Brief and bitter the debate: 


““Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them 
take in tow 
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All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern 
and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound? 30 
Better run the ships aground!” 
(Ended Damfreville his speech. ) 
Not a minute more to wait! 
‘* Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach! 35 
France must undergo her fate. 


‘¢Give the word!” But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all 


these 
—A Captain? a Lieutenant? a Mate,—first, second, third? 
No such man of mark, and meet 4] 


With his betters to compete! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for 
the fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Hervé Riel, the Croisickese. 


And, ‘‘What mockery or malice have we here?” cries 
Hervé Riel: 45 
‘Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the sound- 
ings, tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell, 
’Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river dis- 
embogues? 


The Hogue, a cape north-west of Brittany. The Rance, a river. 
Croisickese, a native of Croisick. désembogues, empties itself in the sea. 


1. Explain: heller-skelter. 
2. Explain the simile of the porpoises. Explain: Dam/revzlle. 
3. What do you notice about the sound of line 15. 
4. Explain: starboard, port, scarred, scored, make the river mouth, 
with flow at full, slackest ebb, mooring, while rock stands. 
5. Explain: linked together stern and bow. 
6. What did Damfreville advise? Why? 
. What is there ungrammatical in line 38? 
. Why are the various ranks mentioned in line 40? 
. Explain: man of mark, meet, pressed, soundings, tell, swell. 


\O On 
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Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s 
for? 50 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 
Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth! Sirs, believe me, 
there’s a way: 55 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formzdable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know 
well, 60 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound; 
And if one ship misbehave, 
—Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—here’s my head!” cries 
Hervé Riel. 65 


Not a minute more to wait. 
‘‘ Steer us in, then, small and great! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron!” cries 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 70 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage, as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound! 75 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock ; 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 


ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief! 
The peril, see, is past, 80 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘ Anchor!”—sure as fate, 


Up the English come—too late! 
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So, the storm subsides to calm; 
They see the green trees wave 85 
On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 90 
As they cannonade away! 
*Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance! 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
‘« This is Paradise for Hell! 95 
Let France, let France’s king 
Thank the man that did the thing!’ 
What a shout, and all one word,— 
“‘ Herve Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 100 
Not a symptom of surprise 
_ In the frank blue Breton eyes: 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, ‘‘ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 105 
Though I find the speaking hard. 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the king his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

’Faith, our sun was near eclipse! 10 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not 

Damfreville.” 


Solidor, a fort. 

10. Explain: that were worse, fifty Hogues. 

11. Which of the words, lead, have, get, make, depend on det? 

12. Explain: most and least. 

13. Why does Hervé Riel use the word ‘‘ misbehave” instead of 
“‘misbehaves ’’? 

14. Explain: give the sailor place, in brief. 

15. Explain line 71. 

16. Explain: as zts inch of way were. 

17. Who are they (line 55)? 

18. Explain: stanched with balm, rapture to enhance, rake, askance, 
rampired, riding, Paradise for Hell. 

19. Expain: find speaking hard, eclipse. 
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Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 115 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue: 
‘Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty ’s done, 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but 
a run! 120 
Since ’t is ask and have, I may— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! a good whole holiday! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 
That he asked and that he got,—nothing more. 125 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befel; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing-smack, 130 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England 
bore the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank, 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 


On the Louvre, face and flank! 135 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé 
Riel. 


So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wife the Belle 
Aurore! 140 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Hervé Riel originally appeared in the Cornhill Magazine in 1871. 
Browning sent the £50 he received for the poem to the help of the 
starving poor of Paris. The incident related in the poem occurred 
in 1689, when Louis XIV sent an expedition against England in favour 
of James II. 


20. Explain: not a head, wrack, pell-meil, Louvre, face and flank. 
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In the Train 


As we rush, as we rush in the train, 

The trees and the houses go wheeling back, 
But the starry heavens above the plain 

Come flying on our track. 


All the beautiful stars of the sky, 5 
The silver doves of the forest of Night, 

Over the dull earth swarm and fly, 
Companions of our flight. 


We will rush ever on without fear; 

Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet! 10 
For we carry the Heavens with us, dear, 

While the earth slips from our feet! 


James Tuomson (‘‘B.V.”) (1834-1882). 


1. Explain: wheeling, silver doves, fleet. 
2. Give in your own words the meaning of the poem. 


Gifts 


Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail; 

And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 5 
Give a man a book he can read; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 

As I, O my love, love thee; 10 
And his heart is great with the pulse of Fate, 

At home, on land, on sea. 


James THomson (‘‘B.V.”). 
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The Day is Coming 


Come hither, lads, and hearken, 
for a tale there is to tell, 

Of the wonderful days a-coming, 
when all shall be better than well. 


on 


And the tale shall be told of a country, 
a land in the midst of the sea, 

And folks shall call it England 
in the days that are going to be. 


There more than one in a thousand, 

in the days that are yet to come, 10 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, 

some joy of the ancient home. 


For then, laugh not, but listen 
to this strange tale of mine, 

All folks that are in England ib 
shall be better lodged than swine. 


Then a man shall work and bethink him 
and rejoice in the deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even 
too faint and weary to stand. 20 


Man in that, time a-coming 
shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning 
and the hunger wolf a-near. 


I tell you this for a wonder, 25 
that no man shall then be glad 

Of his fellow’s fall and mishap 
to snatch at the work he had. 


For that which the worker winneth 

shall then be his indeed, 30 
Nor shall half be reaped for nothing 

by him that sowed no seed. 
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O strange new wonderful justice! 
But for whom shall we gather the gain? 

For ourselves and for each of our fellows, 35 
and no hand shall labour in vain. 


Then all Mine and all Thine shall be Ours 
and no more shall any man crave 
For riches that serve for nothing 
but to fetter a friend for a slave. 40 


And what wealth then shall be left us 
when none shall gather gold 

To buy his friend in the market, 
and pinch and pine the sold? 


Nay, what save the lovely city, 45 
and the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, 
and the happy fields we till; 


And the homes of ancient stories, 

the tombs of the mighty dead; 50 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, 

and the poet’s teeming head; 


And the painter’s hand of wonder; 
and the marvellous fiddle-bow, 

And the banded choirs of music: 55 
all those that do and know. 


For all these shall be ours and all men’s, 
nor shall any lack any share 
Of the toil and the gain of living 
in the days when the world grows fair. 60 


WitiiamM Morris (1834-1897). 


1. Explain: better than swine (line 16), bethink him, lack of earning, 
hunger wolf, fellow’s fall, snatch. 

2. Explain: buy his friend, pinch and pine the sold. 

3. What connection have the things mentioned in lines 45-56 with 
the verse lines 41-44? 

4. Explain: poet's teeming head, those that do and know. 
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Nature’s Gentleman 


He boasts nor wealth nor high descent, yet he may claim 
to be 

A gentleman to match the best of any pedigree: 

His blood hath run in peasant veins through many a note- 


less year; 

Yet, search in every prince’s court, you’ll rarely find his 
peer. 

For he’s one of Nature’s Gentlemen, the best of every 
time. 5 


He owns no mansion in the Square, inherits no estate; 

He hath no stud, no hounds, no duns, no lacqueys at 
his gate; 

He drinks no wine, and wears no gloves, his coat is 
threadbare worn: 

Yet he’s a gentleman no less, and he was gentle born, 

He is one of Nature’s Gentlemen, the best of every time. 10 


His manners are not polish’d, he has never learn’d to bow: 

But his heart is gentle, gentle manner out of it doth grow, 

Like a flower whose fragrance blesseth all within its 
beauteous reach, 

Or the dainty bloom upon a plum, or the softness of a 


peach. 
For he’s one of Nature’s gentle ones, the best of every 
time. 15 


He takes small pains to smooth his words to fit a courtly 
phrase ; 

And he would scorn to file his soul for even royal praise ; 

And he has wrath too when the proud the gentle-soul’d 
distress: 

He’s not the form—gentility, but very gentleness. 

Ay! one of Nature’s gentle men, the best of every time. 20 


As true old Chaucer sang to us, so many years ago, 

He is the gentlest man who dares the gentlest deeds to do: 

However rude his birth or state, however low his place, 

He is the gentle man whose life right gentle thought doth 
grace. 

He is one of Nature’s Gentlemen, the best of every time. 25 
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What though his hand is hard and rough with years of 
honest pains,— 

‘Who ever thought the knight disgraced by honour’s 
weather-stains? 

What though no Heralds’ College in their books his line 
can trace,— 

We can see that he is gentle by the smile upon his face. 

For he’s one of Nature’s Gentlemen, the best of every 
time. 30 

Wiu1amM James Linton (1812-1897). 


1. Explain: pedigree, noteless, peer, inherits, stud, duns, lacqueys, 
he was gentle born, scorn to file. 

2. When is Nature’s Gentleman angry ? 

3. Explain: he’s not the form. 

4. Explain line 27. 

5. Explain: Heralds’ College. 

6. How might one of Nature’s gentlemen be led into a mistake by 
the above poem? 


More Luck to Honest Poverty 


More luck to honest poverty! 
It claims respect and a’ that; 
But honest wealth’s a better thing; 
We dare be rich for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
And spooney cant and a’ that, 
A man may have a ten-pun note, 
And be a brick for a’ that. 


on 


What though on soup and fish we dine, 
Wear evening togs and a’ that, 10 
A man may like good meat and wine, 
Nor be a knave for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their fustian talk and a’ that, 
A gentleman, however clean, 15 
May have a heart for a’ that. 


The above is a parody of Burns’s poem, ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
that”, which should be read in conjunction with it. The parody 
is more serious than such poems usually are, and is here printed 
as being with the original poem the expression of two opposing 
truths, 

togs, slang for clothes (Lat. foga). fustian, a coarse sort of cloth. 
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A Prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
And if the title ’s earned all right, 
Old England’s fond of a’ that. 20 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Thetr balderdash and a’ that, 
A name that tells of service done 
Is worth the wear for a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 25 
And come it will for a’ that, 
That common sense may take the place 
Of common cant and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Who cackles trash and a’ that, 30 
Or be he lord, or be he low, 
The man’s an ass for a’ that. 


SHIRLEY Brooks (1816-1874). 
1. Explain line r. 
2. Explain: spooney cant, a brick, have a heart, their balderdash 
(whose ?). 
3. Explain lines 23-24. 
4. Write an essay on the two points of view represented by the 
above and the original. 


The Enchanted Shirt 


The king was sick. His cheek was red, 
And his eye was clear and bright; 

He ate and drank with kingly zest 
And peacefully snored at night. 


But he said he was sick, and a king should know 5 
And the doctors came by the score. 

They did not cure him. He cut off their heads, 
And sent to the schools for more. 


At last two famous doctors came, 

And one was as poor as a rat; 10 
He had passed his time in studious toil, 

And never found time to grow fat. 


1. Explain: dy the score, to the schools. 
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The other had never looked in a book; 
His patients gave him no trouble: 

If they recovered, they paid him well; 15 
If they died, their heirs paid double. 


Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the king on his couch reclined; 
In succession they thumped his august chest, 

But no trace of disease could find. 20 
The old sage said, ‘‘ You’re as sound as a nut.” 
‘¢ Hang him up,” roared the king in a gale— 

In a ten-knot gale of royal rage: 
The other leech grew a shade pale; 


But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 25 
And thus his prescription ran: 

The king will be well tf he sleeps one night 
In the shirt of a happy man. 


Wide o’er the realm the couriers rode, 

And fast their horses ran, 30 
And many they saw, and to many they spoke. 

But they found no happy man. 


They found poor men who would fain be rich; 
And rich who thought they were poor; 

And men who twisted their waists in stays, 35 
And women who short hose wore. 


At last they came to a village gate; 
A beggar lay whistling there; 
He whistled, and sang, and laughed, and rolled. 
On the grass, in the soft June air. 40 


2. Explain: in succession, thumped his august chest, ten-knot gale. 
3. Explain: /eech. How did the name originate? 
4. Explain: pensively, sagacious, courters, fain. 
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The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 

And one of them said, ‘‘ Heaven save you, friend! 
You seem to be happy to-day.” 


““O yes, fair sirs,” the rascal laughed, 45 
And his voice rang free and glad; 

‘‘ An idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad.” 


‘This is our man,” the courier said: 

‘Our luck has led us aright. 50 
I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 

For the loan of your shirt to-night.” 


The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 
And he laughed till his face was black: 

“©T would do it, God wot,” and he roared with fun, 55 
‘* But I haven’t a shirt to my back.” 


Each day to the king the reports came in 
Of his unsuccessful spies, 
And the sad panorama of human woes 
Passed daily under his eyes. 60 


And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 
And his maladies hatched in gloom; 

He opened his windows and let the air 
Of the free heaven into his room. 


And out he went in the world, and toiled 65 
In his own appointed way; 

And the people blessed him, the land was glad, 
And the king was well and gay. 


Joun Hay (1838-1905). 
ducat, a coin originally used ina duchy. In gold it was worth about 
gs. 4d.; in silver, 3s. 4d. 


God wot, God knows. The past tense is wst. 
panorama, a wide view. 


5. Explain the metaphor in hatched in gloom. 
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Columbus 


How in God’s name did Columbus get over 
Is a pure wonder to me, I protest, 
Cabot, and Raleigh too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake, and the rest. 
Bad enough all the same, 5 
For them that after came, 
But, in great Heaven’s name, 
How fe should ever think 
That on the other brink, 
Of this wild waste terra firma should be, 10 
Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


How a man ever should hope to get thither, 
E’en if he knew that there was another side; 
But to suppose he should come any whither, 
Sailing straight on into chaos untried, 15 
In spite of the motion 
Across the whole ocean, 
To stick to the notion 
That in some nook or bend 
Of a sea without end 20 
He should find North and South America, 
Was a pure madness, indeed I must say, to me. 


What if wise men had, as far back as Ptolemy, 
Judged that the earth like an orange was round, 
None of them ever said, Come along, follow me, 25 

Sail to the West, and the East will be found. 

Many a day before 
Ever they ’’d come ashore 
From the San Salvador, 
Sadder and wiser men, 30 
They ‘d have turned back again; 

And that fe did not, but did cross the sea, 

Is a pure wonder, I must say, to me. 


ARTHUR HuGH CLoucGH (1819-1861). 
Ptolemy, the second-century astronomer. San Salvador, the name 


of their ship. 
Explain lines 5-6, 9-10, 14-15. 
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Tubal Cain 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 
In the days when Earth was young; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang—‘‘ Hurra for my handiwork! 
Hurra for the spear and sword! 

Hurra for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord!” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire; 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearl and gold 
And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang—‘‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 
Hurra for the smith, hurra for the fire, 
And hurra for the metal true!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 


That the land was red with the blood they shed 


In their lust for carnage, blind. 
And he said—‘‘ Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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The spear and the sword for men whose joy 35 
Is to slay their fellow-man.” 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low. 40 
But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang—‘‘ Hurra for my handicraft!” 45 
And the red sparks lit the air; 
‘* Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made,” 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 


And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 50 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands; 
And sang—‘‘ Hurra for Tubal Cain! 
Our stanch good friend is he; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough 55 
To him our praise shall be. 
But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the Plough, 
We'll not forget the Sword!” 60 


CHARLES Mackay (1814-1889). 


By Charles Mackay, a journalist and song-writer. 


Tubal Cain. See Genesis iv, 22(R.V.). ‘* Tubal Cain, the designer 
of every cutting instrument of brass and iron. 


Explain: the crown of his desire, spoils of the forest, lust for 


carnage. Who or what were blind? 


Ze 
. Explain: forbore, fashioned. 

. Why did men hang the sword in the hall? Explain: w#dling lands. 
. Explain: oppression lifts its head, tyrant would be lord. 

. Write in your own words the subject-matter of the poem. 


Aw pW 


What is the origin of the word brooding? 


(D 68) 8 
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The Aged Stranger 


‘¢T was with Grant ” the stranger said; 
Said the farmer, ‘‘ Say no more, 

But rest thee here at my cottage porch, 
For thy feet are weary and sore.” 


‘*T was with Grant ” the stranger said; 5 
Said the farmer, ‘‘ Say no more, 

I prithee sit at my frugal board, 
And eat of my humble store. 


‘‘ How fares my boy—my soldier boy 

Of the old Ninth Army Corps? 10 
I warrant he bore him gallantly 

In the smoke and the battle’s roar!” 


” 


‘‘] knew him not,” said the aged man, 
‘‘ And, as I remarked before, 

I was with Grant ” “Nay, nay, I know,” 15 
Said the farmer, ‘‘Say no more; 


‘““ He fell in battle,—I see, alas! 
Thou’d’st smoothe these tidings o’er,— 
Nay, speak the truth, whatever it be, 
Though it rend thy bosom’s core. 20 


““ How fell he,—with his face to the foe, 
Upholding the flag he bore ? 

O say not that my boy disgraced 
The uniform that he wore!” 


‘‘T cannot tell,” said the aged man, 25 
““And should have remarked before 

That I was with Grant—in Illinois— 
Some three years before the war.” 


Then the farmer spake him never a word, 
But beat with his fist full sore  *80 
That aged man who had worked for Grant 
Some three years before the war. 
FrAnNcIS BRET HarTE (1839-1902). 


Grant, the most distinguished American General of the Civil War. 
Elected President of the United States, 1868 and again 1872. 


1. Explain: prithee, frugal board, my humble store, warrant. 
2. Wherein lies the humour of the above poem? 
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A Gentleman of the Old School 


He lived in that past Georgian day 
When men were less inclined to say 
That ‘‘ Time is Gold” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure; 
He held some land and dwelt thereon, 5 
Where, I forget,—the house is gone; 
His Christian name, I think, was John, 
His surname, Leisure. 


Reynolds has painted him—a face 

Filled with a fine, old-fashioned grace; 10 

Fresh coloured, frank, with ne’er a trace 
Of trouble shaded; 

The eyes are blue, the hair is drest 

In plainest way—one hand is prest 

Deep in a flapped canary vest, 15 
With buds brocaded. 


He wears a brown old Brunswick coat 
With silver buttons—round his throat 
A soft cravat; in all you note 
An elder fashion. 20 
A strangeness which to us who shine 
In shapely hats—whose coats combine 
All harmonies of hue and line— 
Inspires confession. 


He lived so long ago, you see! 25 
Men were untravelled then, but we, 
Like Ariel, post o’er land and sea 

With careless parting; 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), a famous painter of portraits. Avied, 
the sprite in Shakespeare's Temfest. 


1. Explain: Georgian day, overlay with toil their pleasure. 
2. Explain: wtth ne'er a trace, shaded, canary, brocaded. 


3. Explain: elder fashion, combine all harmonies of hue and line. 
How does elder generally differ from older? What inspires confession? 
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He found it quite enough for him 

To smoke his pipe in ‘‘ garden trim” 

And watch, about the fish tank’s brim, 
The swallows darting. 


He liked the well-wheel’s creaking tongue, 


He liked the thrush that stopped and sung, 


He liked the drone. of flies among 
His netted peaches ; 

He liked to watch the sunlight fall 

Athwart his ivied orchard wall; 

Or pause to catch the cuckoo’s call 
Beyond the beeches. 


His were times of Paint and Patch 

And yet no Ranelagh could match 

The sober doves that round his thatch 
Spread tails and sidled; 

He liked their ruffling, puffed content 

For him their drowsy wheelings meant 

More than a Mall of Beaux that bent 
Or Belles that bridled. 


Not that, in truth, when life began 
He shunned the flutter of the fan; 
He too had maybe ‘‘ pinked his man” 

In Beauty’s quarrel; 
But now his ‘‘ fervent youth” had flown 
Where lost things go; and he was grown 
As staid and slow-paced as his own 

Old hunter, Sorrel. 


Yet still he loved the chase, and held 
That no composer’s score excelled 
The merry horn, when Sweetlip swelled 
Its jovial riot; 
But most his measured word of praise 
Caressed the angler’s easy ways 
His idly meditative days— 
His rustic diet. 
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Not that his ‘‘ meditating ” rose 65 
Beyond a sunny summer’s doze, 
He never troubled his repose 

With fruitless prying; 
But held, as law for high or low, 
What God withholds no man can know, 70 
And smiled away enquiry so, 

Without replying. 


We read—alas, how much we read! 

The jumbled strifes of creed and creed 

With endless controversies feed 75 
Our groaning tables; 

His books—and they sufficed him—were 

Cottons’ Montaigne, The Grave of Blair, 

A ‘* Walton ’”’—much the worse for wear— 
And &sop’s Fables. 80 


One more, THE BrBLE. Not that he 
Had searched its page as deep as we; 
No sophistries could make him see 

~ Its slender credit; 
It may be that he could not count 85 
The sires and sons to Jesse’s fount; 
He liked the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” 

And more—he read it. 


Once he had loved, but failed to wed, 
A red-cheeked lass who long was dead}; 90 
His ways were far too slow he said 

To quite forget her; 


Ranelagh, pleasure-gardens, Chelsea. Mall, a famous walk in 
London. Sweetlip, the huntsman. 


4. Explain: netted peaches, athwart. 

5. Explain: Paint and Patch, Beaux that bent, Belles that bridled. 

6. Explain: shunned the fan, pinked, composer's score, idly medita- 
tive. 

7. Explain: fruttless prying, feed our groaning tables, sufficed him, 
sophistries, tts slender credit. 

8. What do you notice about the expression ¢o gutfe forget her? 
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And still when time had turned him gray, 

The earliest hawthorn buds in May 

Would find his lingering feet astray, 95 
Where first he met her. 


In Ca:Lo gues heads the stone, 
On Leisure’s grave—now little known, 
A tangle of wild rose has grown 
So thick across it; 100 
The ‘‘ Benefactions”’ still declare 
He left the clerk an elbow-chair 
And ‘‘12 Pence Yearly to Prepare 
A Christmas Posset”. 


Lie softly, Leisure! Doubtless you 105 
With too serene a conscience drew 
Your easy breath, and slumbered through 

The gravest issue. 
But we, to whom our age allows 
Scarce time to wipe our weary brows, 110 
Look down upon your narrow house, 

Old friend, and miss you! 


AuSTIN DOBSON. 


In Ceelo quies, in Heaven quiet. posset, a spiced drink made from 
curdled milk. 
9. What did Leisure do in May? 


10. Explain: t00 serene a conscience, easy breath, gravest issue, 
narrow house. 


Meet we no Angels, Pansie? 


Came, on a Sabbath noon, my sweet, 

In white, to find her lover; 

The grass grew proud beneath her feet, 

The green elm-leaves above her; 

Meet we no angels, Pansie! 5 


She said, ‘‘ We meet no angels now” ; 

And soft lights streamed upon her; 

And with white hand she touched a bough; 

She did it that great honour; 

What! meet no angels, Pansie? 10 
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O sweet brown hat, brown hair, brown eyes, 
Down-dropp’d brown eyes so tender! 

Then what said I? Gallant replies 

Seem flattery, and offend her; 

But—meet we no angels, Pansie? 15 


THoMmAS ASHE (1836-1880). 


A Cricket Bowler 


Two minutes’ rest till the next man goes in! 
The tired arms lie, with every sinew slack, 
On the mown grass. Unbent the supple back, 
And elbows apt to make the leather spin 
Up the slow bat and round the unwary shin— 5 
In knavish hands a most unkindly knack; 
But no guile shelters under this boy’s black 
Crisp hair, frank eyes, and honest English skin. 


Two minutes only! Conscious of a name, 
The new man plants his weapon with profound 10 
Long-practised skill that no mere trick can scare. 
Not loth, the rested lad resumes the game; 
The flung ball takes one madding tortuous bound, 
And the mid-stump turns somersaults in air. 


EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY (1855-1891). 


1. Explain the apostrophe in mznutes’. 

2. Explain: xo guzle shelters. Do you think this statement is true? 

3. Explain: conscious of a name, plants his weapon. Who is 
conscious ? 

4. Explain: projound, not loth. 

5. What part of speech is somersaults? What word is understood 
in the last line? 
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A Football Player 


If I could paint you, friend, as you stand there, 
Guard of the goal, defensive, open-eyed, 
Watching the tortur’d bladder slide and glide 
Under the twinkling feet; arms bare, head bare, 
The breeze a-tremble through crow-tufts of hair; 5 
Red-brown in face, and ruddier having spied 
A wily foe-man breaking from the side, 
Aware of him—of all else unaware: 
If I could limn you, as you leap and fling 
Your weight against his passage, like a wall; 10 
Clutch him and collar him, and rudely cling 
For one brief moment till he falls—you fall: 
My sketch would have what Art can never give, 
Sinew and breath, and body; it would live! 


EDWARD CRACROFT LEFROY. 


The above description of a Rugby football player is a fine sonnet on 
aan unusual and difficult subject. 


The Night Express 


With three snorts of strength, 
Stretching my mighty length, 
Like some long dragon stirring 1n his sleep, 
Out from the glare of gas 
Into the night I pass, 
And plunge along into the silence deep. 


o 


Little I know or care 
What is the load I bear, 
Why thus compelled, I seek not to divine; 
At man’s command J stir, 10 
I, his stern messenger! 
Does he his duty well as I do mine? 


Straight on my silent road, 
Flanked by no man’s abode. 
No foe I parley with, no friend I greet; 15 
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Or like a bolt I fly 
Under the starry sky, 
Scorning the current of the sluggish street. 


Onward from South to North, 

Onward from Thames to Forth, 20 
On—like a comet—on, unceasingly, 

Faster and faster yet. 

On—where far boughs of jet 
Stretch their wild woof against the pearly sky. 


Faster and faster still— 25 
Dive I through rock and hill, 

Starting the echoes with my shrill alarms; 
Swiftly I curve and bend; 
While, like an eager friend, 

The distance runs to clasp me in its arms. 30 


Ne’er from my path I swerve 

Rattling around a curve, 
Not vainly trusting to my trusty bars; 

On through the hollow night, 

While on to left or right 35 
A city glistens like a clump of stars. 


On through the night I steer; 
Never a sound | hear 

Save the strong beating of my steady stroke, 
Save when the circling owl 40 
Hoots, or the screaming fowl 

Rise from the marshes like a sudden smoke. 


Now o’er a gulf I go: 
Dark in the depth below 
Smites the slant beam the shoulder of the height. 4 
Now through a lane of trees— 
Past sleeping villages, 
Their white walls whiter in the silver light. 


o 


Be the night foul or fair, 
Little I reck or care, 50 


1. Explain: Why thus compelled, to divine, flanked, parley with, 
current of the sluggish street, boughs of jet, woof, not vainly trusting, 
trusty bars, the slant beam, the silver light. 
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Bandy with storms and with the tempests jest; 
Little I care or know 
What winds may rage or blow, 

But charge the whirlwind with a dauntless breast. 


Now, through the level plain, 55 
While like a mighty main, 
Stretches my endless breath in cloudy miles; 
Now o’er a dull lagoon, 
While the broad beamed moon 
Lights up its sadness into sickly smiles. 60 


O ’tis a race sublime! 

I neck and neck with Time— 
I with my thews of iron and heart of fire, 

Run without pause for breath 

While all the earth beneath 65 
Shakes with the shocks of my tremendous ire. 


On—till the race be won, 
On—till the coming sun 

Blinds moon and stars with his excessive light ; 
On till the earth be green 70 
And the first lark be seen 

Shaking away with songs the dews of night. 


Sudden my speed I slack— 
Sudden all force I lack, 
Without a struggle yield I up my breath; 75 
Numbed are my thews of steel, 
Wearily rolls each wheel, 
My heart cools slowly to the sleep of death; 


Why for so brief a length, 

Dower’d with such mighty strength? 80 
Man is my God—I seek not to divine: 

At his command I stir, 

I his stern messenger; 
Does he his duty well as I do mine? 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 


2. Explain: Bandy, endless breath, lagoon, its sadness, thews, tre, 
blinds moon, till the earth be green, my heart cools, dower d. 
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Clifton Chapel 


This is the Chapel: here, my son, 
Your father thought the thoughts of youth, 
And heard the words that one by one 
The touch of Life has turned to truth. 
Here in a day that is not far, 5 
You too may speak with noble ghosts 
Of manhood and the vows of war 
You made before the Lord of Hosts. 


To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 10 
To honour while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes ; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 15 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


My son, the oath is yours; the end 
Is His, Who built the world of strife, 
Who gave His children Pain for friend 
And Death for surest hope of life. 20 
To-day and here the fight’s begun, 
Of the great fellowship you’re free; 
Henceforth the School and you are one, 
And what you are, the race shall_be. 


rn 
on 


God send you fortune: yet be sure, 

Among the lights that gleam and pass, 
You ’ll live to follow none more pure 

Than that which glows on yonder brass. 
“‘ Quz procul hinc”’ the legend’s writ, — 

The frontier-grave is far away— 30 
“‘ Qui ante diem peritt: 

Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 

Str Henry NEWBOLT. 


Qui procul, &c., literally: who far hence, who before (his) day 
perished, but a soldier but for (his) country. 
. Explain line 4. 
- With whom was the son to speak? About what? 


. Explain lines 22, 24. 
. What.glows on vonder brass? 


Bond = 
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Vitai Lampada 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in, 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat 5 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But the Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
Play up! play up! and play the game! 


The sand of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke, 10 
The Gatling’s jammed and the Colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honour a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 15 
Play up! play up! and play the game! 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 20 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life, like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind— 

Play up! play up! and play the game! 

Sir Henry NEWBOLT. 


Vitat Lampada, Latin, The torch of life, an allusion to the old 
Greek custom of running a relay race in which a torch was handed 
from one runner to another. [Note.—V¢a7 is the old genitive singular, 
and Lampada the Greek accusative singular.] Gatling, an early 
machine-gun. 


I 
2 
3 
4 


. Explain: close, bumping pitch, blinding light, ribboned coat. 
. What word should you have expected for smote? 

. Explain: brimmed his banks, honour's a name. 

. What is the connection between the poem and its title. 
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Drake’s Drum 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand mile away, 
(Capten art tha sleepin’ there below?) 

Slung atween the round shot in Momdre Dios Bay 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 

Yarnder lumes the Island, yarnder lie the ships 5 
Wi’ sailor lads a dancin’ heel an’ toe, 

An’ the shore lights flashin’ an’ the night tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et long ago. 


Drake he was a Devon man an’ rewled the Devon seas, 
(Capten art tha sleepin’ there below?) 10 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell he went wi’ heart at ease 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time of Plymouth Hoe. 
Take my drum to England; hang et by the shore, 
Strike et when your powder’s runnin’ low. 
If the Dons sight Devon I’ll quit the port of Heaven 15 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we drummed them 
long ago. 


Drake he’s in his hammock till the great Armadas come. 
(Capten art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot listenin’ for the drum 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth Hoe. 20 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe. 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old flag flyin’ 
They shall find him ware and wakin’ as they found him 
long ago 
ae Stir Henry NEWBOLT. 
Nombre Dios in Panama, Central America. 
Explain: atween the round shot, the Dons, the Sound, ware and 
wakin’. 
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The Admiral’s Ghost 


I tell you a tale to-night, 
Which a seaman told to me, 

With eyes that gleamed in the lanthorn light 
And a voice as low as the sea. 


You could almost hear the stars 
Twinkling up in the sky, 

And the old wind woke and moaned in the spars, 
And the same old waves went by, 


Singing the same old song 
As ages and ages ago, 

While he froze my blood in that deep sea night 
With the things that he seemed to know. 


A bare foot pattered on deck; 
Ropes creaked; then—all grew still, 

And he pointed his finger straight in my face 
And growled, as a sea-dog will. 


‘*Do’ee know who Nelson was? 
That pore little shrivelled form 


With the patch on his eye and the pinned-up sleeve 


And a soul like a North Sea storm? 


“‘ Ask of the Devonshire men! 
They know and they’ll tell you true; 
He wasn’t the pore little chawed-up chap 
That Hardy thought he knew. 


‘* He wasn’t the man you think! 
His patch was a dern disguise! 

For he knew that they ’d find him out, d’you see, 
If they looked him in both his eyes. 


Hardy, one of Nelson’s captains. 


I. 
2. 


3. 


Explain: lanthorn, in the spars, he froze my blood. 
Explain line 20. 


Explain: patch on eye, pinned-up sleeve, chawed-up. 
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‘‘ He was twice as big as he seemed; 
But his clothes were cunningly made. 

He’d both of his hairy arms all right! 
The sleeve was a trick of the trade. 


**You ve heard of sperrits, no doubt; 
Well, there’s more in the matter than that! 
But he wasn’t the patch and he wasn’t the sleeve, 
And he wasn’t the laced cocked-hat. 


‘* Nelson was just-—a Ghost! 
You may laugh! But the Devonshire men 
They knew that he’d come when England called 
And they know that he’ll come again. 


“7 ll tell you the way it was 
(For none of the landsmen know), 

And to tell it you right, you must go astarn 
Two hundred years or so. 


‘The waves were lapping and slapping 
The same as they are to-day; 

And Drake lay dying aboard his ship 
In Nombre Dios Bay. 


‘* The scent of the foreign flowers 
Came floating all around; 

‘But I’d sell my soul for the smell of the pitch’ 
Says he ‘in Plymouth Sound’. 


‘*¢ What shall I do,’ he says, 
‘When the guns begin to roar, 

An’ England wants me, and me not there 
To shatter ’er foes once more?’ 


(‘‘ You ’ve heard what he said, maybe, 
But I’ll mark you the p’ints again; 


. Explain: sperrits. 

. Write in full they knew he'd come (line 39). 
. Explain: go astarn. 

. Who speaks lines 57-60? 
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For I want you to box your compass right 
And get my story plain.) 60 


*** You must take my drum,’ he says, 
*To the old sea-wall at home; 

‘And if ever you strike that drum,’ he says, 
‘Why, strike me blind, I’ll come! 


‘* «Tf England needs me, dead 65 
Or living, Ill rise that day! 

I'll rise from the darkness under the sea 
Ten thousand miles away!’ 


‘“‘That’s what he said; and he died; 
An’ his pirates, listenin’ roun’ 70 
With their crimson doublets and jewelled swords 
That flashed as the sun went down. 


““They sewed him up in his shroud 
With a round-shot top and toe. 

They sunk him under the salt sharp sea 75 
Where all good seamen go. 


‘* They lowered him down in the deep, 
And there in the sunset light 
They boomed a broadside over his grave, 
As meanin’ to say ‘ Good-night’. 80 


‘* They sailed away in the dark 
To the dear little isle they knew; 

And they hung his drum by the old sea-wall 
The same as he told them to. 


‘“Two hundred years went by, 85 
And the guns began to roar, 

And England was fighting hard for her.-life, 
As ever she fought of yore. 


“*Tt’s only my dead that count’ 
She said, as she says to-day ; 90 


8. Explain: box your compass right, his pirates, doublets, in the 
deep, boomed a broadside, of yore. 
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‘It isn’t the ships and it isn’t the guns 
"UI sweep Trafalgar’s Bay.’ 


‘*D’ you guess who Nelson was? 
You may laugh, but it’s true as true! 

There was more in that pore little chawed-up chap 95 
Than ever his best friend knew. 


‘“‘ The foe was creepin’ close 
In the dark, to our white-cliffed isle; 

They were ready to leap at England’s throat, 
When—O you may smile, you may smile. 100 


‘* But ask of the Devonshire men, 
For they heard in the dead of night 

The roll of a drum, and they saw 47m pass 
On a ship all shining white. 


‘* He stretched out his dead cold face, 105 
And he sailed in the grand old way! 
The fishes had taken an eye and an arm, 
But he swept Tratalgar’s Bay. 


‘* Nelson—was Francis Drake! 

O what matters the uniform, 110 
Or the patch on your eye or your pinned-up sleeve, 

If your soul’s like a North Sea storm?” 


ALFRED NOYEs. 


g. Explain: white cliffed isle, leap at England's throat. 
to, Why are Devonshire men so often referred to in the poem? 


The Highwayman 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among the gusty trees, 
The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy seas, 
The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple moor, 
And the highwayman came riding— 
Riding—riding— 5 
The highwayman came riding up to the old inn-door. 


1. Explain: gadlleon. 
CD 68 ) 9 
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He’d a French cocked hat on his forehead, a bunch of lace 
at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of white doe-skin. 
They fitted with never a wrinkle; his boots were up to the 
thigh! 
i And he rode with a jewelled twinkle, 10 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 
His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jewelled sky. 


Over the cobbles he clattered and clashed in the dark inn- 
ard. 
He tapped with his whip on the shutters, but all was 
locked and barred. 
He whistled a tune to the window, and who should be wait- 
ing there 15 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long black hair. 


And dark in the dark old inn-yard a stable-wicket creaked 
Where Tim the ostler listened; his face was white and 
peaked ; . 20 
His eyes were hollows of madness, his hair like mouldy 
hay, 
But he loved the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s red-lipped daughter. 
Dumb as a dog he listened, and he heard the robber say: 


‘“One kiss, my bonny sweetheart; I’m after a prize to- 


night, 25 
But I shall be back with the yellow gold before the morn- 
ing light; 
Yet, if they press me sharply, and harry me through the 
day, 


Then look for me by moonlight; 
Watch for me by moonlight, 
I’ll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
way.” 30 


He rose upright in the stirrups; he scarce could reach her 
hand, 

But she loosened her hair in the casement! His face burnt 
like a brand, 
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As the black cascade of perfume came tumbling over his 
breast; 
And he kissed its waves in the moonlight 
(Oh, sweet black waves in the moonlight!), 35 
Then he tugged at his rein in the moonlight, and galloped 
away to the West. 


He did not come in the dawning; he did not come at noon; 
And out o’ the tawny sunset, before the rise o’ the moon, 
When the road was a gipsy’s ribbon, looping the purple 
moor, 
A red-coat troop came marching, 40 
Marching—marching— 
King George’s men came marching up to the old inn-door. 


They said no word to the landlord, they drank his ale 
instead, 
But they gagged his daughter and bound her to the foot of 
her narrow bed, 
Two of them knelt at her casement, with muskets at their 
side! 45 
There was death at every window; 
And hell at one dark window; 
For Bess could see, through her casement, the road that he 
would ride. 


They had tied her up to attention, with many a sniggering 


jest; 
They had bound a musket beside her, with the muzzle 
beneath her breast! 50 


‘‘ Now keep good watch,” and they kissed her. 
She heard the dead man say— 
‘* Look for me by moonlight; 
Watch for me by moonlight; 
I'll come to thee by moonlight, though hell should bar the 
way.” 55 


Explain: bunch of lace, stable-wicket, peaked. 

Explain: /7ke a brand, its waves. 

With what verb does the phrase o/ o' the tawny sunset go? 
Explain: death at every window, to attention. 

What is there remarkable in the expression ‘he dead man (line 52) 


ARES» 
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She twisted her hands behind her; but all the knots held 
good! 
She writhed her hands till her fingers were wet with sweat 
or blood! 
They stretched and strained in the darkness, and the hours 
crawled by like years, 
Till, now, on the stroke of midnight, 
Cold, on the stroke of midnight, 60 
The tip of one finger touched it! The trigger at least was 
hers! 


The tip of one finger touched it; she strove no more for the 
rest! 
Up, she stood up to attention, with the muzzle beneath her 
breast. 
She would not risk their hearing; she would not strive 
again; 
For the road lay bare in the moonlight, 65 
Blank and bare in the moonlight; 
And the blood of her veins in the moonlight throbbed to 
her lover’s refrain. 


Tlot-tlot! tlot-tlot! Wad they heard it? The horse-hoofs 
ringing clear; 
Tlot-tlot! tlot-tlot! in the distance? Were they deaf that 
they did not hear? 
Down the ribbon of moonlight, over the brow of the hill, 70 
The highwayman came riding— 
Riding— riding— 
The red-coats looked to their priming! She stood up, 
straight and still. 


Tlot-lo¢ in the frosty silence! //o/-//o¢ in the echoing night! 
Nearer he came, and nearer! Her face was like a lig Fe 15 
Her eyes grew wide for a moment; she drew one last deep 
breath, 
Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 
Her musket shattered the moonlight 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight, and warned him— 
with her death. 


7. Explain: the trigger was hers. 
8. Explain: ‘ot-tlot, were they deaf (who?), priming. 
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He turned. He spurred to the West; he did not know 
who stood 80 
Bowed, with her head o’er the musket, drenched with her 
own red blood! 
Not till the-dawn he heard it, and his face grew grey to 
hear 
How Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
The landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Had watched for her love in the moonlight, and died in the 
darkness there. 85 


Back he spurred like a madman, shrieking a curse to the 
sky, 
With the white road smoking behind him, and his rapier 
brandished high! 
Blood-red were his spurs i’ the golden noon; wine-red was 
his velvet coat; 
When they shot him down on the highway, 
Down like a dog on the highway, 90 
And he lay in his blood on the highway, with a bunch of 
lace at his throat. 


And still of a winter’s night they say, when the wind is in 
the trees, 
When the moon is a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy 


seas, 
When the road is a ribbon of moonlight over the purple 
moor, 
A highwayman comes riding— 95 


Riding—riding— 
A highwayman comes riding up to the old inn-door. 


Over the cobbles he clatters and clangs in the dark inn- 
yard, 
And he taps with his whip on the shutters, but all is locked 
and barred; 
He whistles a tune to the window, and who should be 
waiting there 100 
But the landlord’s black-eyed daughter, 
Bess, the landlord’s daughter, 
Plaiting a dark red love-knot into her long, black hair. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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On a Roman Helmet 


A helmet of the legion, this, 
That long and deep hath lain, 

Come back to taste the living kiss 
Of sun and wind again. 

Ah! touch it with a reverent hand, 
For in its burnished dome 

Lies here within this distant land 
The glory that was Rome! 


The tides of sixteen hundred years 
Have flowed, and ebbed, and flowed, 

And yet—I see the tossing spears 
Come up the Roman Road; 

While, high above the trumpets pealed, 
The eagles lift and fall, 

And, all unseen, the War God's shield 
Floats, guardian, over all! 


Who marched beneath this gilded helm? 
Who wore this casque a-shine? 

A leader mighty in the realm? 
A soldier of the line? 

The proud patrician takes his rest 
The spearman’s bones beside, 

And earth who knows their secret best 
Gives this of all their pride! 


With sunlight on this golden crest 
Maybe some Roman guard, 

Set free from duty, wandered west 
Through Memory’s gates unbarred; 

Or climbing Eildon cleft in three, 
Grown sick at heart for home, 

Looked eastward to the grey North Sea 
That paved the road to Rome. 


Or by the queen of Border streams 
That flowed his camp beneath 
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Long dallied with the dearer dreams 35 
Of love as old as death, 

And doffed this helm to dry lips’ need, 
And dipped it in the tide, 

And pledged in brimming wine of Tweed 
Some maid on Tiber-side. 40 


Years pass; and Time keeps tally, 
And pride takes earth for tomb, 
And down the Melrose valley 
Corn grows and roses bloom; 
The red suns set, the red suns rise, 45 
The ploughs lift through the loam, 
And in one earth-worn helmet lies 
The majesty of Rome. 
W. H. OcILvIE. 


Eildon, a hill with three peaks. queen of Border streams, the Tweed. 


1. Explain: legion, taste the living kiss. What lies in the dome? 


How? 


2. Explain: ebbed, the eagles. What beliet is referred to in the War 
God's shield? 

3. Explain: casgue, a-shine, of the line. Where does the patrician 
take his rest? Explain: Gives this of all their pride. 

4. Explain: through Memory's gates unbarred. 

5. Explain: dadlied, doffed, to dry lips’ need, wine of Tweed. 

6. Explain: tally, loam, earth-worn. 


Time, You Old Gipsy Man 


Time, you old gipsy man! 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 


All things Ill give you, 5 
Will you be my guest, 

Bells for your jennet 

Of silver the best; 


Jennet, a small Spanish horse. 


1. Why is Time said to have a caravan? 
2. Explain: will you be my guest. Why is there no query mark? 
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Goldsmiths shall beat you 
A great golden ring, 
Peacocks shall bow to you, 
Little boys sing; 

Oh, and sweet girls will 
Festoon you with may. 
Time, you old gipsy; 

Why hasten away? 


Last week in Babylon, 
Last night in Rome, 
Morning, and in the crush 
Under Paul’s dome; 
Under Paul’s dial 

You tighten your rein— 
Only a moment, 

And off once again; 

Off to some city 

Now blind in the womb; 
Off to another 

Ere that’s in the tomb. 


Time, you old gipsy man! 
Will you not stay, 

Put up your caravan 

Just for one day? 


RALpH Hopcson. 


3. What city is meant by under Paul's dome? 
4. How can a city be blind in the womb or in the tomb? 


Poreyi\esrsu@n 


Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 
Parted are those who are singing to-day, 

When you look back, and forgetfully wonder, 
What you were like in your work and your play; 

Then, it may be, there will often come o’er you 
Glimpses of notes like the catch of a song— 
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Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 
Echoes of dreamland shall bear them along. 
Follow up! follow up! follow up! follow up! 
Till the field ring again and again, 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men, 
Follow up! follow up! 


Routs and discomfiture, rushes and rallies, 
Bases attempted, and rescued, and won, 
Strife without anger, and art without malice, — 
How will it seem to you forty years on? 
Then, you will say, not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart, and the wavering knee, 
Never the battle raged hottest, but in it 
Neither the last nor the faintest were we! 
Follow up! follow up! 


O the great days, in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air, in the rain and the sun, 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted— 

Hardly believable, forty years on! 
How we discoursed of them, one with another, 
Auguring triumph, or balancing fate, 
Loved the ally with the heart of a brother, 
Hated the foe with a playing at hate! 
Follow up! follow up! 


Forty years on, growing older and older, 

Shorter in wind and in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 

What will it help you that once you were strong? 
God gives us bases to guard or beleaguer, 

Games to play out, whether earnest or fun, 
Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 

Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on! 

Follow up! follow up! 


EpwaArkpD ERNEsT BOWEN (1836-1901). 


bases, &c., i.e. successfully getting to the ‘‘den”. 


PON H 


Explain line 6. 

. What is referred to as them (line 8)? 

. Explain: routs and discomfiture. 

. Explain: lines 15, 17, 18, 22, 27; 29, 32) 34) 35 
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Lives there a Man Who never said 


Lives there a man who never said, 

‘‘It broke a foot, old dunderhead!” 

Or something worse, and never swore 

When umpires gave him leg-before? 

He does not live! He were ‘‘ too good 5 

For human nature’s daily food” 

Who stifled thus his wrath and grief, 

Or else a duffer past belief. 

Epmunp B. V. CHRISTIAN. 
For the first line compare Scott’s ‘‘ Patriotism,” p. 39. The other 
quotation is from Wordsworth. 


1. Why is wmpires in the plural? 
2. Explain were, line 5. 


Willow the King 


Willow the King is a monarch grand; 

Three in a row his courtiers stand ; 

Every day when the sun shines bright, 

The doors of his palace are painted white, 

And all the company bow their backs 5 
To the King with the collar of cobbler’s wax. 


So ho! so ho! may the courtiers sing, 
Honour and life to Willow the King! 


Willow, King Willow, thy guard hold tight; 
Trouble is coming before the night; 10 
Hopping and galloping, short and strong, 

Comes the Leathery Duke along ; 

And down the palaces tumble fast 

When once the Leathery Duke gets past. 


So ho! &c. 15 


‘“* Who is this,” King Willow he swore, 

‘¢ Hops like that to a gentleman’s door? 

Who’s afraid of a Duke like him? 

Fiddlededee!’’ says the monarch slim: 

‘What do you say, my courtiers three?” 20 
And the courtiers all said ‘‘ Fiddlededee!” 


So ho! &c. 
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Willow the King stepped forward bold 
Three good feet from his castle hold; 
Willow the King stepped back so light, 
Skirmished gay to the left and right: 
But the Duke rushed by with a leap and a fling. 
‘* Bless my soul!” says Willow the King. 

So ho! &c. 


Crash the palaces, sad to see; 

Crash and tumble the courtiers three! 
Each one lays, in fear and dread, 
Down on the grass his respected head ; 
Each one kicks, as he downward goes, 
Up in the air his respected toes. 


So ho! &c. 


But the Leathery Duke he jumped so high, 
Jumped till he almost touched the sky ; 

‘“A fig for King Willow,” he boasting said, 
‘“Carry this gentleman off to bed!” 

So they carried him off with the courtiers three 
And put him to bed in the green baize tree. 


So ho! &c. 


‘‘ What of the Duke?” he asked anon, 

‘© Where has his Leathery Highness gone?” 

O he is filled with air inside— 

Either it’s air or else it’s pride— 

And he swells and swells as tight as a drum, 
And they kick him about till Christmas come. 


So ho! ho! ho! may his courtiers sing, 
Honour and life to Willow the King! 


ANONYMOUS. 


. Explain: w7low, courtiers, painted white, collar. 
. Explain: Zeathery Duke, tumble. 


Why do we have Jays rather than dies in line 33? 


. Explain respected, line 35. What would respective mean? 
. Explain: green baise, anon. 
. What happened to the Duke in verse 6? 
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The Grey Linnet 


There ’s a little grey friar in yonder green bush, 
Clothed in sackcloth—a little grey friar, 

Like a druid of old in his temple—but hush! 
He’s at vespers, you must not go nigher. 


Yet, the rogue! Can these strains be addressed to the 
skies, 5 
And around us so wantonly float, 
Till the glowing refrain like a shining thread flies 
From the silvery reel of his throat? 


When he roves, though he stains not his path through the 
air 
With the splendour of tropical wings, 10 
All the lustre denied to his russet plume there 
Flashes forth through his lay when he sings. 


For the little grey friar is so wondrous wise, 
Though in such a plain garb he appears, 
That on finding he can’t reach your soul through your 
eyes, 15 
He steals in through the gates of your ears. 


But—the cheat !—’t is not heaven he’s warbling about, 
Other passions, less holy, betide. 

For behold! there’s a little grey nun peeping out 
From a bunch of green leaves at his side. 20 


James McCarrouu. 


Explain druid, What was his temple? 
Explain: vespers, refrain. 

Explain the simile in the second verse. 

Explain roves, stains, russet plume, lay. 
Explain lines 15 and 16. 

Why is the bird a cheat? 
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True Greatness 


What is true greatness? Is’t to climb 
Above the rocks and shoals of time 
To sculpture on some height sublime 
A name; 
To live immortal in its prime 
And flush of fame? 


What is true greatness? Is’t to lead 
Your armed hirelings on to bleed, 
And move a terrible god, indeed, 
An hour; 
To sate your lust of gold, or greed 
Of despot power? 


What is true greatness? Question not, 
But go to yon secluded spot 
And enter yonder humble cot 
And find 
A husbandman who never fought 
Or wronged his kind: 


For whom the lips of war are dumb: 
Who loves far more than beat of drum 
The cattle’s low, the insect’s hum 
Inraine 
And find true greatness in its sum 
And total there! 


What is true greatness? ’T is to clear 
From sorrow’s eye the glistening tear: 
To comfort there, to cherish here, 
To bless; 
To aid, encourage, and to cheer 
Distress. 
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The Gardener’s Burial 


This is the grave prepared; set down the bier: 
Mother, a faithful son we bring thee here, 

In loving ease to lie beneath thy breast, 

Which many a year with loving toil he drest. 
His was the eldest craft, the simple skill 

That Adam plied, ere good was known by ill; 
The throstle’s song at noon his spirit tuned; 

He set his seeds in hope, he grafted, pruned, 
Weeded and mowed, and with a true son’s care, 
Wrought thee a mantle of embroidery rare. 

The snowdrop and the winter aconite 

Came at his call ere frosts had ceased to bite; 
He bade the crocus flame as with a charm; 

The nestling violets bloomed and feared no harm, 
Knowing that for their sakes a champion meek 
Did bloodless battle with the weather bleak: 
But when the wealthier months with largess came, 
His blazoned beds put heraldry to shame, 

And on the summer air such perfume cast 

As Saba or the Spice Isles ne’er surpassed. 

The birds all loved him for he would not shoot 
Even the wingéd thieves that stole his fruit; 
And he loved them—the little fearless wren, 
The redbreast, curious in the ways of men, 

The pilgrim swallow, and the dearer guest 
That sets beneath our eaves her plastered nest: 
The merry white-throat, bursting with his song, 
Fluttered within his reach and feared no wrong, 
And the mute fly-catcher forgot her dread, 

And took her prey beside his stooping head. 
Receive him, Mother Earth, his work is done; 
Blameless he lived and did offence to none, 
Blameless he died, forbidding us to throw 
Flowers in his grave, because he loved them so; 
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He would not have them stifle underground, 35 
But bloom among the grasses on his mound. 

We, that have loved, must leave him: Mother, keep 
A faithful watch about him in his sleep. 


HENRY JOHNSTONE. 


aconite, a plant with a bright yellow flower. Saba, see Psalm Ixxii, 
10. Spice Isles, in Dutch East Indies. 


1. Explain: Mother, drest, the eldest craft, plied, good was known by 
ill, his spirit tuned. What word should we have expected rather 
than eldest? Why? To what verb is with a charm added? 

2. Explain: mantle, crocus flame, champion meek, bloodless battle 
(parse battle), wealthier months, largess, blazoned, put heraldry to 
shame, curious, pilgrim swallow, dearer guest, eaves. 


Elegy on De Marsay 


Come, cats and kittens everywhere, 
Whate’er of cat the world contains, 
From tabby on the kitchen stair 
To tiger burning in his lair, 
Unite your melancholy strains. 5 


Weep, likewise, kindred dogs, and weep, 
Domestic fowls, and pigs, and goats; 

Weep, horses, oxen, poultry, sheep, 

Weep, finny monsters of the deep, 
Weep, foxes, weasels, badgers, stoats. 10 


Weep more than all, exalted man, 
And hardly less exalted maid; 
Outweep creation if you can, 
Which never yet, since time began, 
Such creditable grief displayed. 15 


1, Explain: Jair, kindred dogs, exalted man, outweep, creditable 
grief. 


ie STEPHEN 


It little profiteth that we 
Go proudly up and down the land, 
And drive our ships across the sea, 
And babble of Eternity, 
And hold the Universe in hand, 20 


If, when our pride is at its height, 
And glory sits upon our head, 
A sudden mist can dim the light, 
A voice be heard in pride’s despite, 
A voice which cries, ‘‘ De Marsay’s dead”. 25 


De Marsay dead! and never more 
Shall I behold that silky form 
Lie curled upon the conscious floor 
With sinuous limbs and placid snore, 
As one who sleeps through calm and storm? 36 


De Marsay dead! De Marsay dead! 
And are you dead, De Marsay, you? 
The sun is shining overhead 
With glory undiminishéd, 
And youvare dead; let me die too! 85 


Then birds and beasts and fishes come, 
And people come, of all degrees; 
Beat, sadly beat, the funeral drum, 
And let the gloomy organ hum 
With dark mysterious melodies. 40 


And (when we have adequately moaned), 
For all the world to wonder at, 
Let this sweet sentence be intoned: 
No cat so sweet a mistress owned: 
No mistress owned so sweet a cat. 45 


JAMES KENNETH STEPHEN (1859-1892). 


2. Explain: babble of Eternity, hold the Universe in hand, in pride’s 
despite, conscious floor, sinuous, placid, of all degrees. 


CHRISTIAN 


Shall I Never Storm or Swear 


Shall I never storm or swear 
Just because the umpire’s fair? 
Or from expletives forbear, 
’Cause he gives me out with care? 
Be he fairer, more upright 
Than Carpenter or Lillywhite, 
If he will not favour me, 
What care I how fair he be? 


If ‘‘ How’s that?” I loudly shout, 

Let him promptly answer ‘‘ Out!” 

If, perchance, I bowl a wide, 

Let him cough and turn aside; 

If my toe slip o’er the crease 

Let him sigh, but hold his peace. 
If he cry ‘‘ No Ball” to me, 
What care | how fair he be? 


When they catch me near the ground 
Let him think ’t was on the bound; 
When against me they appeal 
Let him hesitation feel ; 
Let me profit by the doubt, 
Let him never give me out. 
If ‘‘leg-before”” he judges me, 
What care I how fair he be? 


Epmunp B. V. CHRISTIAN 


A parody on a poem by George Wither (1588-1667) beginning: 
Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 


Carpenter, Lillywhite, two famous umpires. 


1, Explain lines 3, 13, 19. 
2. Which two words in the first verse have misplaced accents? 
(DD 68) 10 
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10 


15 


20 
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London, 1802 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 


Have forfeited their ancient English dower 5 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men: 

O! raise us up, return to.us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 


Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 10 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 


So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
1. Explain: fen of stagnant waters, ancient dower (what was it). 


2. How was Milton's soul like a star? 


And Yet Afraid to Strike 


Thornton, thou shouldst be playing at this hour; 
Cricket has need of thee. Her tallest men 
Are patient potterers at the sticks, and when 

‘“‘ Off theories” are bowled, that half thy dower 

Of pluck had sent swift to the ropes, they cower 5 
Or draw back silent. We are nerveless men! 
When in her joyous playing-fields again . 

Shall England boast a batsman of thy power? 

Thou hadst a drive majestically free! 
The ball soared to the sky, descending far 10 

Beyond the fieldsman’s reach, without the ground. 
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Return! or teach thy followers to be 
As Stoddart, Marchant, and O’Brien are, 
Strong to attack as in defending sound! 


EpmuND B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


The above is a parody of the preceding sonnet by Wordsworth. 


1. What do you learn of Thornton’s style of cricket? 
2, Explain: off theories, half thy dower of pluck had sent, cower, 
without. 


When I am Out 


When I am out, my scorer, 
Write no sad noughts for me; 
And if I score a fourer, 
Oh, write not down a three! 
And if I fail to get one, 5 
To me some other’s set; 
Thus, if I score, remember, 
And if I don’t, forget. 


You need not see the umpire 
Who signals a leg-bye, 10 
But score it to the batsman— 
That happy batsman I. 
Then, when the season’s over 
And tips the scorers net, 
‘‘Haply 7 may remember, 15 
And haply may forget.” 


Epmunpb B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


A parody on ‘‘When I am dead, my dearest”, by Christina 
Georgina Rossetti, from which the last two lines are a quotation. 


1. Explain lines 6, 9-10, 14. 
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CHRISTIAN 


Dreams that I Dream 


When in my dreams I take my stand 
To guard the stumps in Fairyland, 

I little fear the bowler’s wile, 

Nor dread the wicket-keeper’s guile; 
They do not bow! me off my pad, 

No catches from my glove are had; 
The hated “ leg-before” is banned 
In matches played in Fairyland. 


I dream of many a glorious drive, 
I feel the cut that goes for five; 

I hear the crowd’s applauding roar 
That follows oft a hit for four; 

I practise the enticing glide, 

And win the battle for my side ; 
We rarely fail to make a stand 
When I go in—in Fairyland. 


But when to bow! | take the ball, 
How wondrous fast the wickets fall! 
No liberties the batsmen take, 

They do not disregard my break; 


10 


15 


And though the pitch plays fast and true 
Leg-breaks come off, and balls cut through; 
No batsmen Wisden knows could stand 
The balls I bowl in Fairyland. 


And though I bat the livelong day 

To call of ‘‘Time”’, from call of ‘* Play ” 
They do not tire, nor envious grow, 

Nor flag, nor feel the sport is slow; 

And though I bowl from first to last, 
No shade of jealousy is cast; 

A joyous and contented band 

Are we who play in Fairyland. 
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In Fairyland! In Fairyland! 
On mortal turt, | trankly own, 
I never, never, yet have shown 35 
A form one-twentieth as grand 
As I display in Fairyland! 
Epmunp B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


Wisden, the compiler of a famous cricket annual. 


Explain: bowler’s wile, guile, banned, enticing glide, take libertzes, 
disregard my break, balls cut through (what?), flag. 


The Batsman’s Art 


Stand you erect as doth befit a man, 
Firm let your right foot on the ground be set; 
Keep your left elbow up, nor e’er forget 
Keenly the bowler and the ball to scan, 
And hit not by a preconcerted plan. 5 
Play a straight bat, so shall each ball be met 
By the full blade. Still at the practice net 
Play as you would if now the match began. 
Do not assault the Umpire. Play to win, 
Not to achieve a lordly average; 10 
Pull not a fast straight ball; with care begin; 
Answer at once your fellow-batsman’s call; 
Last, play not under, but above the ball. 
So counsels you, Polonius, the sage. 


EpmMuND B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


still, always. Polonius, the old courtier in Shakespeare's Hamlet, 
famous for the good advice he gave his son. 

1. Make a list of the precepts contained in the above. 

2. Explain: as doth befit, nor e'er forget, to scan, preconcerted plan. 


The Reckoning 


Ye who reckon with England— 
Ye who sweep the seas 

Of the flag that Rodney nailed aloft 
And Nelson flung to the breeze— 


1. To what word is the phrase of the flag added? 


ROBERTS—HORNUNG 


Count well your ships and your men, 
Count well your horse and your guns, 

For they who reckon with England 
Must reckon with England’s sons. 


Ye who would challenge England— 
Ye who would break the might 

Of the little isle in the foggy sea 
And the lion-heart in the fight— 

Count well your horse and your swords, 
Weigh well your valour and guns, 

For they who would ride against England 
Must sabre her million sons. 


Ye who would roll to warfare 

Your hordes of peasants and slaves, 
To crush the power of an empire 

And sink her fame in the waves— 
Test well your blood and your mettle 

Count well your troops and your guns, 
For they who battle with England 

Must war with a Mother’s sons. 


‘THEODORE ROBERTS 


2. Give the objects of break (line 10) and vod/ (line 17). 


The Old Boys 


‘Who is the one with the empty sleeve?” 


‘¢ Some sport who was in the swim.” 
‘And the one with the ribbon who’s home on leave?”’ 
**Good Lord! I remember 2772! 


A hulking fool, low down in the school, 


And no good at games was he— 


All fingers and thumbs—and very few chums. 


(1 wish he ’d shake hands with me!)” 


‘* Who is the one with the heavy stick, 


Who seems to walk from the shoulder?”’ 
‘“Why many’s the goal you have watched him kick!” 
‘* He’s looking a lifetime older. 


1. Explain: 2 the swim, with the ribbon. 


10 


15 


an 


10 
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Who ts the one that’s so full of fun— 
I never beheld a blither— 

Yet his eyes are fixt as the furrow betwixt?” 15 
“* He cannot see out of either.” 


‘© Who are the ones that we cannot see, 
Though we feel them as near as near? 
In Chapel one felt them bend the knee, 
At the match one felt them cheer. 20 
In the deep still shade of the Colonnade, 
In the ringing quad’s full light, 
They are laughing here, they are chaffing there, 
Yet never in sound or sight.” 


‘¢Oh, those are the ones who never shall leave, 25 
As they once were afraid they would! 
They marched away from the school at eve, 
But at dawn came back for good, 
With deathless blooms from uncoffin’d tombs 
To lay at our Founder’s shrine. 30 
As many are they as ourselves to-day, 
And their place is yours and mine.” 


‘‘ But who are the ones they can help or harm?” 
‘¢ Each small boy, never so new, 
Has an Elder Brother to take his arm, 35 
And show him the thing to do— 
And the thing to resist with a doubled fist, 
If he’d be nor knave nor fool— 
And the Game to play if he’d tread the way 
Of the School behind the school.” 40 


ERNEST WILLIAM HORNUNG. 


2, Explain: as the furrow betwixt, he cannot see. 

3. Explain: the ones that we cannot see, ringing quad. 

4. Explain: came back for good, uncoffin'd tombs, as many as Oir- 
selves. 

5. Explain: Hider Brother, School behind the school. 
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M‘GEE 


The Arctic Indian’s Faith 


We worship the Spirit that walks unseen 
Through our land of ice and snow; 

We know not His face, we know not His place, 
But His presence and power we know. 


Does the buffalo need the pale-face’s word 
To find his pathway far? 

What guide has he to the hidden ford, 
Or where the green pastures are? 


Who teacheth the moose that the hunter’s gun 
Is peering out of the shade? 

Who teacheth the doe and the fawn to run 
In the track the moose has made? 


Him do we follow, Him do we fear— 
Spirit of earth and sky; 

Who hears with the Wapiti’s eager ear 
His poor red children’s cry; 


Whose whisper we note in every breeze 
That stirs the birch canoe; 

Who hangs the reindeer moss on the trees 
For the food of the caribou. 


That Spirit we worship who walks, unseen, 
Through our land of ice and snow; 

We know not His face, we know not His place, 
But His presence and power we know. 


THomas D’Arcy M‘GEE. 


10 


15 


Wapiti, a species of North American deer, a name often used for 
the moose. caribou, the American deer. 


fod os 


Explain the word Fath in the title. 

Explain: pale-face. Explain lines 15 and 16. 

What is the answer to the question in verses 2 and 3° 
To what word is vendeer added in line 19? 
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Johnnie’s First Moose 


De cloud is hide de moon, but dere’s plaintee light above, 
Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low, 
Move de paddle leetle quicker, an’ de ole canoe we ’ll shove 
T’roo de water nice an’ quiet, 
For de place we’re goin’ try it 5 
Is beyon’ de silver birch dere, 
You can see it lak a church dere, 
W’en we’re passin’ on de corner w’ere de lily flower grow. 


Wasn’t dat correc’ w’at I’m tolin’ you just’ now? 


Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low, 10 
Never min’, [ll watch behin’—me—an’ you can watch de 
bow 


An’ ye’ll see a leetle clearer 
W’en canoe is comin’ nearer— 
Dere she is—now easy, easy, 


For de win’ is gettin’ breezy, 15 
An’ we don’t want not’ing smell us, till de horn begin to 
blow. 


{ remember long ago w’en ma fader tak’ me out, 
Steady, Johnnie, steady——kip your head down low, 

Jus’ de way I’m takin’ you, sir, hello! was dat a shout? 
Seems to me [ t’ink I’m hearin’ 20 
Somet’ing stirrin’ on de clearin’ 

W’ere it stan’ de lumber shaintee; 
If it’s true, den you'll have plaintee 
Work to do in half a minute, if de moose don’t start to go. 


An’ now we’re on de shore, let us hide de ole canoe, 25 
Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low, 
An’ lie among de rushes, dat’s best t’ing we can do, 


Moose, the jargest American deer. 
1. Write normal English for: zs Azde, w'at I'm tolin’ you, watch de 


bow. 
2. Explain: clearin’, lumber shaintee, plaintee work. 
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For de ole boy may be closer 
Dan anybody know, sir, 
An’ look out you don’t be shakin’ 30 
Or de bad shot you ’ll be makin’; 
I’m feelin’ sam’ way too, me, w’en I was young, also. 


You ready for de call? here goes for number wan, 
Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low, 

Did you hear how nice I do it, an’ how it travel on 35 
Till it reach across the reever 
Dat ’ll geeve some moose de fever! 
Wait now, Johnnie, don’t you worry, 
No use bein’ on de hurry, 

But listen for de answer, itll come before you know. 40 


For w’y you jomp lak dat?) Wat’s matter wit’ your ear? 
Steady, Johnnie, steady, kip your head down low— 
Tak’ your finger off de trigger, dat was only bird you hear; 
Can’t you tell de pine tree crickin’ 
Or de boule frog w’en he’s spikin’? 45 
Don’t ye know the grey owl singin’ 
From de beeg moose w’en he’s ringin’ 
Out his challenge on de message your old gran’fader blow? 


You ’re lucky boy to-night, wit’ hunter man like me! 


Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low— 80 
Can tole you all about it! H-s-sh, dat’s somet’ing now I 
see, 


Dere he’s coming troo de bushes 
to) 5) 
So get down among de rushes 
5 se ) 
Hear heem walk! I tink, by tonder, 
He must go near fourteen honder, 55 
Dat ’s de feller I been watching all de evenin’, I dunno. 


I’ll geev’ anoder call, jus’ a leetle wan or two, 
Steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low— 

W’en he see dere’s no wan waitin’ I wonder w’at he’ll do? 
But look out for here he’s comin’; 60 
Sa-pris-ti! ma heart is drummin’! 
You can never get heem nearer 
And de moon is shinin’ clearer, 

Wat a fine shot you ’ll be havin’! now, Johnnie, let her go. 
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Bang! bang! you got heem sure! .an’ he’ll never run 
away, 65 
Nor feed among de lily on de shore of Wessonneau, 
So dat’s your first moose, Johnnie, wall, remember ‘all I 
Say, 
Doesn’t matter w’at you’re chasin’, 
Doesn’t matter w’at you’re facin’, 
Only watch de ting you’re doin’; 70 
If you don’t, ba gosh! you’re ruin! 
An’ steady, Johnnie, steady—kip your head down low. 
Wituiam Henry Drummonp (1854-1907). 


ringin', of the moose uttering its cry; Saprist?, an ejaculation. 


3. Explain: de ole boy, Lm feelin’. 

4. Explain: number wan. To what does it refer? Does one as 
correctly pronounced rhyme with on? 

5. What is the answer? 

6. What word is omitted at beginning of line 51? 

7. Explain fourteen honder, let her go. 


Leetle Bateese 


You bad leetle boy, not moche you care 
How busy you’re kipin your poor gran’pére 
Tryin’ to stop you ev’ry day 
Chasin’ de hen aroun’ de hay— 
W’y don’t you geev’ them a chance to lay? 5 
Leetle Bateese! 


Off on de fiel’ you foller de plough, 
Den w’en you’re tire you scare de cow, 
Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall, 
So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all— 10 
An you’re only five an’ a half dis fall, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Bateese (pronounced with s not 2), corruption of Baptiste (John the 
Baptist). Szckin’, crying ‘‘seek”’. 


1. Explain: £pin’, gran'peére, fiel’, dis fall. 
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Den wake us up right away oute de sutte 
Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 
Makin’ me t’ink of dem long leg crane— 15 
Soon as dey swaller, dey start again; 
1 wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed, 
Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head ; 20 
If he grow like dat till he’s twenty year, 
I bet he ’ll be stronger dan Louis Cyr, 
An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back, 25 
Won't geev’ him moche bodder for carry pack 
On de long portage, any size canoe; 
Dere’s not many t’ings dat boy won't do 
For he’s got double joints on hees body too, 
Leetle Bateese! 30 


But leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 
We rader you’re stayin’ de small boy yet; 
So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare, 
An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pere, 
For w’en you’re beeg feller he won't be dere— 35 
Leetle Bateese. 


WititiAM HENRY DRUMMOND. 


loute de suite, immediately. Louis Cyr, French Canadian. voya- 
geurs, traders who carried goods in canoes. 


2. Explain: onderneat’, bodder, rader, mak’ dem scare, won't be dere. 
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Ould Docther Mack 


Ye may tramp the world over from Delhi to Dover, 
And sail the salt say from Archangel to Arragon; 
Circumvint back through the whole Zodiack, 
' But to ould Docther Mack ye can’t furnish a paragon. 
Have ye the dropsy, the gout, the autopsy? 
Fresh livers and limbs instantaneous he’ll shape yez; 
No way infarior in skill, but suparior 
And lineal ancestor to ould Aysculapius. 


e 


Chorus. 


He and the wig wid the curls so carroty, 

Aigle eye, and complexion clarety ; ; 10 
Here’s to his health, 
Honour and wealth, 

The king of his kind, and the cream of all charity, 


How the rich and the poor, to consult for a cure, 
Crowd on to his door in their carts and their carriages, 15 
Showing their tongues or unlacin’ their lung's, 
For divil wan symptom the docther disparages. 
Troth, an’ he'll tumble for high or for humble 
Krom his warm feather-bed wid no cross contrariety ; 
Makin’ as light of nursin’ all night 20 
The beggar in rags as the belle of society. 


Chorus—He and the wig, &c., &c., 


And, as if by a meracle, ailments hysterical, 
Dad, wid one dose of bread pills he can smother, 

And quench the love sickness wid comical quickness, 25 
Prescribin’ the right boys and girls to each other. 


1. Explain: czrcumvint, Zodiack, paragon, autopsy, lineal. 

2. Give the correct spelling of Aysculapius. 

3. What “bull” is contained in line 8? 

Explain: aigle, clarety, unlacin’ their lungs, disparages, 
contrariety, helle, 


a 
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And the sufferin’ childer! Your eyes ’t would bewilder 
To see the wee craythurs his coat-tails unravellin’, 

Each of them fast on some treasure at last, 
Well knowin’ ould Mack’s just a toy-shop out travellin’. 30 


Chorus—He and the wig, &c., &c. 


Thin, his doctherin’ done, in a rollickin’ run 
- Wid the rod or the gun he’s the foremost to figure; 

Be Jupiter Ammon! what jack-snipe or salmon 

E’er rose to backgammon his tail-fly or trigger! 35 
And hark that view holloa! ’Tis Mack in full follow 

On black ‘‘ Faugh-a-ballagh ” the country-side sailin’! 
Och, but you’d think ’t was ould Nimrod in pink, 

Wid his spurs cryin’ chink over park-wall, and palin’. 


Chorus. 


He and the wig wid the curls so carroty, 40 
Aigle eye and complexion clarety. 

Here’s to his health, 

Honour and wealth, 
Hip, hip, hooray, wid all hilarity! 


Hip, hip, hooray! That’s the way! 45 
All at once, widout disparity! 
One more cheer for our docther dear, 
The king of his kind, and the cream of all charity. 
Hip, hip, hooray! 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
Jupiter Ammon, a god worshipped in Africa, whence ammonia, 
Nimrod, a famous biblical hunter. 

‘Backgammon, humorous for gammon. 


5. What do you notice about the order of words in lines 34 and 35? 


6. Explain: unravellin’, gack-snipe, tail-fly, view holloa, in full 
follow. ; 
7. What was Faugh-a-ballagh? 


INO EX «Or cFIRST “LINES 


A Fox, in life’s extreme decay 
A helmet of the legion, this - 
A little boy had bought a top 
A stranger came one night - 
A various host—from kindred 
realms they came - - 
Almighty Father, let 
lowly child - 
Among the sights that Mrs. 
Bond - 
And thou hast waiked bone 
As, after noon, one summer's 
day - - - - - 
As we rush, as we rush in 
the train - - - 
As when a woodman on the 
greeny lawns” - - 
Breathes there the man cath 
soul so dead - - 
Came, on a Sabbath neat 
my sweet - ; 
Cat! who hast passed thy 
grand climacteric - 
Come, cats and kittens every- 
where - - - - 
Come hither, lads, and hear- 
ken - - - 
Come, take up your hats 
Conversation is but carving - 
De cloud is hide de moon 
Do you remember me? - 
Drake he’s in his hammock - 
Eleven men of England - 
Father, the little girl we see 
First came the primrose 
Forty years on, when ates 
and asunder” - : 
Friendship, like love, is but 
aname- - 
From low to Bien doth dis. 
solution climb - - 
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| From Oberon in Fairyland 

| Give a man a horse he can 

| -ride - - . - 

Give me one iss, - : 

Good people all, with one 
accord - 

Half a league, half a league 

Have you heard of the won- 
derful one-hoss shay - 

| He boasts nor wealth 
high descent - 

He did but float a little way 

| He lived in that past Gent 
gian day - - 

Here lies one, who never 
drew - - : 

Here lies, whom moana did 
ne’er pursue — - - - 

Home they brought her war- 
rior dead - - - 

How in God’s name did Col- 
umbus get over - 

I saw him once before - 

‘IT was with Grant 

I sprang to the stirrup - 

I tell you a tale to-night 

If all the world were paper 

If I could paint you, friend 

Lives there a man who never 


nor 


said - : 
Make me feel the wild pulsa. 
tion - 
Milton thou hootdat be fue 
at this hour = 


More luck to honest poverty ! 
My noble, lovely little Peggy 
Near a small village in the 
west - = - : - 
No sun—no moon - - - 
| Not hopeless, round this calm 
| sepulchral spot - - - 
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O reader! hast thou ever 

stood to see - - 42 
Oh, the brave fisher’s fife ot ks) 
Old Tubal Cain was a man 

of might - - - - 100 
On Parent knees, a naked 

new-born child - 2 
On the sea and at the Hogue 86 
Orpheus with his lute mua 

trees - = & 
Right on our flank thee erim- 

son sun went down - - 82 
Roses, at first, were white 5 
Says Tweed to Till 7 
Shall I never storm or swear 133 
Simon Danz has come home 

again - - - - 62 
So here hath been Kawai 50 
Some years ago, ere time and 

taste - - - 56 
Sound,, sound the aierions fill 

the fife! - 37 
Stand you erect as doth hefit 

aman 137 
Sweet Benjamin, since hod 

art young - : - 23 
Tell me not of ie there’s 

none - 20 
The Jackdaw. sat on the > Care 

dinal’s chair! 46 
The King was sick. His 

cheek was red - - - 96 
The mountain and the squir- 

rel - - - - SCE 
The mountain sheep are 

sweeter 54 
The wind was a fionene of 

darkness - - J inhi 
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